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BETWEEN ISSUES 


SprING, it seems, has finally arrived, although you could 
never tell it by the bleary prespect from our downtown office 
windows. Rain, cold and grey, litters the streets below us 
and takes the briskness out of walkers’ steps. Farmers and 
their seedlings are welcoming this rain, we know, but we 
city folk await the warmth with much impatience. We have 
many wares to display, and to set them off we need the 
most penetrating sunlight. 

It seems that in our hibernation (a bad word—it suggests 
cuddly polar bears, so unlike March’s clammy withdrawn 
state) we have been rather busy, preparing spring fare for 
your edification and (we hope) delectation. Outstanding 
articles (and book reviews, too) await you when the sun 
begins to shine. Here are some of the authors and articles 
to appear in THe New Leaper in coming weeks: 

e Horace M. Kallen, former Dean of the New School and 
author of The Liberal Spirit and Ideas and Experience, dis- 
cusses proposals to revise the United Nations Charter in 
the light of the experience of both the UN and the League 
of Nations. 

e J. B. Priestley, playwright and novelist who wrote, 
among many things, The Good Companions, contributes an 
impressionistic study of the political atmosphere in Britain 
and America, which he finds largely . . . irrelevant. 

e Edmund Stevens, who has just returned from a pro- 
longed tour of North Africa, reports on the explosive 
political situation in the French colonies. 

@ John K. Galbraith, Professor of Economics at Harvard 
and originator of the theory of countervailing power in 
American society, analyzes the stock-market boom against 
the background of the 1929 boom. This article is adapted 


directly from Dr. Galbraith’s front-page testimony belo 
the Fulbright Committee investigating the stock exchang, 

@ Sal Tas declares that Indonesia today is in the san 
position as Czechoslovakia six months before Jan Masarj; 
suicide, and details the rapid development of the Con! 
munist threat to that resource-rich nation. 

@ Denis Healey discusses the differing American » 
British positions on the Far East, and explains the attituis 
of both the British Government and the Labor party, 

@ Clinton Rossiter, Professor of Government at Comll 
and author of the forthcoming Conservatism in Amerieg 
contributes a masterly discussion of the present conservative 
revival among American intellectuals. 

e Frank N. Trager, former Point Four administrator jj 
Burma, now a professor at New York University, analy» 
the proposals for a new Asian “Marshall Plan” and reviev 
the history of U.S. foreign aid since 1947. 

And in the “Writers and Writing” section: 

e Adolf A. Berle Jr., Professor of Law at Colunii 
University and former Assistant Secretary of State, revier 
Walter Lippmann’s Essays in the Public Philosophy. 

© Godfrey Blunden, author of The Room on the Rou 
reviews Joseph Scholmer’s Vorkuta. 

@ Robert E. Fitch, who needs no introduction to th 
who read his article on the Oppenheimer case a few wetk 
ago, reviews Reinhold Niebuhr’s Self and the Dramas i 
History. 

@ Granville Hicks examines a score of new novels, amo 
them Ralph de Toledano’s Day of Reckoning. 

These are the highlights, as far as we can tell, of 
spring season. Now all we need is some sunshine. 
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While Laos and Cambodia face various international pressures, the free Vietnam regime 


headed by Ngo Dinh Diem battles for its life against Communist and French sabotage 


Crisis in Indo-China 


HILE the American public’s 
OY ciiextion has been glued to 
the Formosa Straits, a serious crisis 
has arisen in Indo-China. Despite 
John Foster Dulles’s recent tour of 
inspection, the strong statements at 
the SEATO conference in Bangkok, 
and little attention in the press, a 
grave situation has arisen on this 
southern front in the Asian battle to 
stem Chinese Communist aggression. 
It arises in no small part from the 
insidious working alliance which 
continues to exist between the rem- 
nants of French colonialism in Indo- 
China and the muddleheadedness of 
some Frenchmen of the Left. 

In Laos, where French influence 
predominates, pressure is _ being 
exerted on the royal family to come 
to terms with the Communist-led Lao 
lsarak. That movement, which under 
the Geneva Agreement still holds two 
northern provinces on the Laos- 
Vietnam-China border, is led by a 
dissident member of the royal fam- 
ily married to a Vietnamese Commu- 
nist woman from Ho Chi Minh’s 
home territory. If the French persist 
in forcing a “coalition” government 
on the King and the Prime Minister, 
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By Sol Sanders 


HO CHI MINH: HOLDS THE NORTH 


it can only lead to the subversion of 
the tiny nation of 1.5 million. There 
are no natural boundaries, racial or 
linguistic frontiers separating Laos 
from Thailand. If Vientiane and 
Luang Prabang, the Laotian capi- 
tals, fall into Communist hands, the 
Thais will face infiltration, sub- 
version and guerrilla warfare in their 
northeastern provinces. 

In Cambodia, the second most im- 





Seven years of war in Indo-China failed to setile the political future of Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia; the Geneva agreements last summer settled little 
except the fate of North Vietnam, which was surrendered to Communism. 
The many-sided political conflicts continue, as Sol Sanders shows, to peril the 
Position of the free world in Asia. Mr. Sanders spent several years in postwar 
Indo-China and has been writing on Southeast Asian problems for THE 
New Leaver since 1950. Now a specialist in Asian affairs for Business Week 
magazine, he has also contributed to numerous other U.S. periodicals. 
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portant of the Indo-Chinese states, 
the French have been almost com- 
pletely pushed out of the picture. 
But the International Control Com- 
mission, set up under the Geneva 
Agreement and dominated by the 
Indians, has interfered to change the 
nature of the forthcoming elections. 
The King, who had hoped to substi- 
tute indirect for direct election in the 
areas so recently handed over by the 
Vietminh, has abdicated the throne 
in order to dramatize the situation. 

The Indians apparently have not 
learned their lesson from Nepal, 
where they destroyed an established 
feudal government without being 
able to replace it and thus created 
near-anarchy and a fertile field for 
Communist penetration from Tibet. 

But it is in Vietnam, the largest of 
the Indo-Chinese states and the key 
to Indo-China and perhaps the 
whole of Southeast Asia, that the 
situation is most critical. 

After years of French hesitation 
and ineffectiveness while we tried to 
talk sense into them, the United 
States during the Geneva Conference 
“influenced” ex-Emperor Bao Dai 
to appoint Ngo Dinh Diem South 
Vietnam’s Premier. Diem, an un- 
compromising anti-colonial  Viet- 
namese, is also a knowledgeable anti- 
Communist. In 1946, he negotiated 
with Ho Chi Minh for an all-Viet- 
namese government representing non- 
Communists as well as the Commu- 
nist-led Vietminh. He was unsuccess- 
ful largely because Ho refused him 
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INDO-CHINA covriseen 


and the non-Communists the post of 
Minister of the Interior, which con- 
trols the police. (It is no accident 
that, at that precise moment, Ho Chi 
Minh’s police occupying Hanoi were 
armed with French weapons, used in 
May 1946 to shoot down nationalist 
demonstrators protesting the Fon- 
tainebleau conferences between Ho 
and the French.) 

Since Diem took office, he has not 
had an easy time. As a Catholic, he 
has faced strong antagonism in sect- 
dominated South Vietnam, where 
French colonialism has long played 
one element against another. Further- 
more, before an effective government 
had even been established in the 
South, he has had to deal with the 
problem of 600,000 refugees escaping 
from the Communist areas in North 
Vietnam. They will probably swell 
to more than a million by May 1. 
when the French leave Haiphong. 
the last non-Communist enclave in 
the North. 

Diem has also had to do battle 
with the 
economic independence of the coun- 
try, guaranteed so many times by 
the French and by Washington, did 
not finally arrive until January | of 
this year, when the influence of the 
notorious Bank of Indo-China and 


French colonialists. The 
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LAOS: THE FRENCH ARE PUSHING ‘COALITION’ 


French control of the exchange and 
paper issue were transferred to three 
state banks set up under the guidance 
of U.S. Federal Reserve officials. 

Meanwhile, French support in 
Saigon was thrown indirectly behind 
Nguyen Van Hinh, the son of a noto- 
rious French puppet and a French 
citizen. Hinh has been commander- 
in-chief of the “Vietnamese Army” 
—a much-talked-of body that has 
nominally existed since 1950 but was 
until recently completely controlled 
by the French commander of the 
expeditionary corps in Indo-China. 
Hinh threatened Diem with a coup 
d'état if he asserted civilian control 
of the Army. Finally—and the whole 
affair was allowed to rock along for 
some three weeks by Paris and Wash- 
ington while Diem’s prestige waned 
—Hinh was shunted off to Paris by 
order of Bao Dai, still ensconced in 
a Riviera villa while his country 
faces its gravest hour. 

But that didn’t stop the colonial- 
ists. Mendés-France arrived in Wash- 
ington a few weeks later with a sub- 
stitute for Diem, one Bui Hoi, a 
cousin of Bao Dai. His claim to the 
Presidency of the Council of Minis- 
ters in Saigon? He is a famous cancer 
expert who has not lived in Vietnam 
for many years. But he believes in 


RULE 


peace—so much so that he signed the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal and was 
once refused a visa to this country, 
It is significant that Bui Hoi, Mendis. 
France’s candidate, not only was the 
“compromise” candidate of the colo. 
nialists in the Paris Ministry for the 
Associated States, but was hailed }j 
the Vietminh radio for an article ip 
L’Express, Mendés-France’s Paris 
mouthpiece, expressing faith in q 
negotiated settlement with the Viet. 
minh. Whether the State Department 
refused this “deal” because of its sus. 
picions of Bui Hoi, or because—a 
Secretary Dulles put it in a speech 
at Bangkok—it is too late to try ar 
other candidate in South Vietnam, 
is not known. 

Meanwhile, a Paris delegation 
headed by Jean Sainteny, a former 
Indo-China banker and General de 
Gaulle’s representative in Hanoi in 
1946-47, has gone to Hanoi to work 
out a deal with Ho Chi Minh for pos 
sible French-Vietminh economic cdl: 
laboration. Apparently, no one ha 
considered whether the U.S. will be 
willing to see French technical assis: 
ance, and presumably exports of ma 
chinery needed to rehabilitate th 
former French’ companies in th 
North, go through Haiphong port to 
a Communist regime. Nor is it likely 
that the U.S. will sit quietly by whil 
Haiphong, now joined by railroad 
with Nanning in South China, le 
comes a port of entry for strategic 
materials which may find their wa 
into Communist China. 

The question naturally arises as 
whether France can play both side 
of the stree-—Communist North Vie! 
nam and anti-Communist South Vie: 
nam. There are obviously those i 
France naive enough to think so. Bi 
a greater number have been suggt 


ing that, by removing the aii & 


Communist Diem, who inspires tt 
Vietminh radio to its most venomol 
attacks, some sort of settlement migt 
be negotiated. 

That kind of settlement appeals" 
both wings of what has been so li 
dicrously called “the new Left i 
France: The “left” Gaullists se 
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as a way of salvaging the Indo-China 
market for France when the whole 
country “inevitably” goes Commu- 
nist. The Socialists and _ others, 
bowed down by guilt over the seven- 
year colonial war in Indo-China and 
bemused by the half-truth that if the 
French had been decent to Ho Chi 
Minh he would have turned Titoist, 
simple nationalist or simple-minded, 


has made him the symbol of former 
colonial rule, and he hangs like an 
albatross around the Saigon Govern- 
ment’s neck. 

But Diem cannot ditch Bao Dai 
until he has some state authority, 
such as a national assembly, from 
which his government can draw its 
mandate. But how can a national as- 
sembly be elected in areas which 


gambling trade; and the Hoa Hao 
and Cao Dai, two armed religious 
orders which are antagonistic to 
Diem because he is a Catholic and 
may establish a strong central gov- 
ernment which will end their petty 
thiefdoms. 

Censored indicate 
that the situation in Saigon is tense. 


The French are still the most power- 
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JEAN SAINTENY, EDGAR FAURE, NGUYEN VAN HINH: FRANCE IS PLAYING BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET 


see negotiation with the Communists 
for a coalition state as a shining 
hope. 

With this background, it is easier 
to understand why Secretary Dulles 
has been so emphatic in his endorse- 
ments of Diem, both in talks with 
diplomats and in public addresses— 
such as his television speech on 
March 8 reporting to the nation on 
his Southeast Asia tour. Less than a 
fortnight after the tour, matters have 
reached a boil in Saigon again. This 
time, a new anti-Diem coalition has 
arisen, with French inspiration. 

Diem has for some time made 
little secret of his wish to jettison 
Bao Dai. Whatever his value as a 
figurehead to the disorganized na- 
tion, the ex-Emperor took no part in 
defending his country during the 
Geneva Conference. He has done 
little since last summer to help Diem 
bring the unruly warlords into line. 
Furthermore, Vietminh propaganda 
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have so recently been liberated from 
French colonial rule or (as in certain 
areas of the South) Vietminh occu- 
pation? Furthermore, many Viet- 
namese intellectuals, like those in the 
recently organized Socialist party, 
believe that negotiation with the 
Communists for a coalition govern- 
ment is the policy the South should 
follow. Thus, Diem faces the dual 
peril of French puppets on the right 
and muddleheaded appeasers on the 
left. He has to wait for a national 
assembly until his government has 
shown more strength, until the Viet- 
minh in the North has shown its true 
Communist colors. 

Bao Dai has seized upon this de- 
lay, with at least moral support from 
the French, to rally about him the 
formerly strong groups in South 
Vietnam which owe their existence 
to him and the French: the Binh 
Xuyen, a gangster crew that Diem 
has shoved out of the brothel and 


ful foreign influence in the country, 
despite nominal U.S. control of Army 
training and the whole program of 
aid to South Vietnam. 

Thus far, there is no indication of 
what Edgar Faure, the new French 
Premier, thinks of the situation. But 
his attitude is likely to be dominated 
by the same groups that have always 
made French policy in Indo-China. 
As this is written, an unofficial con- 
ference is being organized in Paris 
to push the candidacy of none other 
than Bui Hoi for the Premiership 
of South Vietnam. 

One would think it reasonable that 
we and the French should not again 
cut off our nose to spite our face 
and risk losing the rest of Indo- 
China and perhaps all Southeast Asia 
to the Communists. But that is what 
some of us also thought when the 
chain of events began which ulti- 
mately led to Dienbienphu and 
Geneva. 





The turncoat informer's book tells us much about how people become Communists, 


and about our own failings in permitting political degenerates to rise 


WHO CREATED MATUSOW? 


ARVEY Matusow’s book, False 

Witness, is a disturbing product 
of our time. I am not trying to esti- 
mate the number of our people who 
are represented by its level of morals 
and manners. But it does come from 
the depths of our experience. Had 
there been no cold war, no prose- 
cution of the Communists, no Mc- 
Carthy, no internal-security regula- 
tions, there would have been no such 
book. It is a volume about lies writ- 
ten by a confessed liar. Such a piece 
of social evidence cannot be a sym- 
bol of health or happiness. 

Looking at the volume as a social 
document, there are a number of 
obvious things to be said. The author 
was a Communist. Then he deserted 
the Communists and testified against 
them—sending a variegated lot of 
his erstwhile comrades to jail. Inci- 
dentally, he enjoyed during this 
period a greater degree of prosperity 
than he had known before. Then, 
according to the tale as it is here set 
down, conscience began to prod him 
unpleasantly, he returned to the Bol- 
shevik fold and denounced his for- 
mer testimony as false. So it is natu- 
ral for politicians and editors to say: 
“The man is a confessed prevarica- 
tor; if he was lying before, he may 
just as well be lying now; so we 
can take care of him satisfactorily 
by giving him the silent treatment. 
There is no reason why we should 
bother our heads about such a guy.” 

I am convinced, however, that this 
volume contains data which merit 
attention. In the first place, it can- 
not be all lies. In addition to the 


By William E. Bohn 


author’s account of his various deeds, 
attitudes and statements, it contains 
forty documents, chiefly photostatic 
copies of letters, notes, affidavits and 
other legal items. The fact that the 
author preserved these pieces of evi- 
dence through all of his changes of 
employment and residence sheds a 
peculiar light on his character and 
purposes. They furnish substantial 
proof of the truth of some of his 
important contentions. I hate liars, 
and I have long regarded all Com- 
munists as potential liars, but a good 
deal of what this man says can be 
proved true. 

If we have sent people to jail on 
perjured evidence, that fact is im- 
portant to all of us. Yet, it seems to 
me that the matter of truth or false- 
hood is not the most important point 
about this book. We can get out of 
it something that goes deeper than 
trials or sentences. We can find out 
a lot about why people become Com- 
munists, how they feel while they 
are Communists, and, finally, why 
they cut loose from Communism. 

The little job I propose to do now 
should be done by a _ psychiatrist. 
The monologue in this book is the 
sort of thing which a man blabs out 
when he lies on the much-derided 
couch. He may be telling lies which 
he knows are lies, but in nearly 
every word he is revealing himself. 
What I am interested in is little 
things in which Harvey Matusow 
gives himself away, shows what he 
really cares for and is driving at. 


Older brother Danny gave him » 
inferiority complex. He drew th 
comic-strip figures; Danny did i 
better. He was a catcher; Dany 
made the team. On the street corner 
Danny had friends; he had non 
When Danny got into the Arm, 
Harvey’s “anxieties were built to: 
fever pitch,” waiting for the day 
when he would be old enough to e 
list. In the Army, he had a sense of 
belonging; there was warmth, com 
radeship. But with his discharg 
came the return to the lonely stret 
corner. No place, no purpose. 

And here is where Communism 
came in. A friend invited him toa 
meeting of American Youth for 
Democracy, the name under which 
the young Communists were operd 
ing at that time. “When it was al 
over,” writes the young man, ‘I 
found myself relaxed for the firs 
time in months, for they had the 
same kind of esprit de corps | hai 
found in the Army. When in the 
Army, I had discovered that some 
body else had to depend upon me;! 
was his right arm, just as he wi 
my left arm. . . . I began to ge! 
sense of belonging. At the AYD 
meeting, the feeling of belonging 
once again reappeared.” 

From 1948 to 1950, Matusor 
worked hard in the Communist 
party. He was consciously out ! 
make his mark, to win distinction 
to be recognized. He wanted © 
achieve an identity. But it was i 
possible. The party leaders were 0 
observant to the individual. So, 


1950, he dialed the FBI. 
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A reader is struck by the absence 
of any serious thought about this 
important step. All through the 
book, in fact, there is hardly any 
widence of the author’s attitude to- 
yard moral or political problems. 
There is no discussion of Fascism 
or Communism, no expression of 
feeling for or against anything. So 
far as one can guess from this rec- 
ord, the young man was thinking 
exclusively about himself, his own 
comfort, his own security. 

Even when he sank to the lowest 
depths, there is little to show that 
he felt any degradation. In one of 
his afidavits, Matusow describes in 
detail how he and Roy Cohn manu- 
factured a piece of evidence against 
Alexander Trachtenberg. The pur- 
pose of the plan, according to Matu- 
sow, was to tie Trachtenberg in with 
acertain passage in Andrei Vishin- 
ky’s hook, Law of the Soviet State. 
All that really happened, Matusow 
now says, was that Trachtenberg 


‘came into the Communist bookstore 


which Matusow was managing and 
asked how the book was selling. 
But, under the tutelage of Cohn, we 
are told, he later testified in court 
that Trachtenberg had expounded a 
particular paragraph and had rec- 
ommended a wide study of it. This 
was, according to the story, a pure 
fabrication. As far as you can tell 
from this account, Matusow went 
through the performance without a 
qualm. His object was to show that 
Roy Cohn was a skunk. If he was, 
they were two skunks in the same 
hole. (One must make a note here 
about the Communist party. Matu- 
sow is now its great hero, continu- 
ously glorified with front-page pub- 
licity. What can one think of a party 
which makes a hero of such a char- 
acter? ) 

Like many other Communists and 
e-Communists, Matusow showed 
from earliest childhood all the ten- 
dencies of a ham actor. He is, I sup- 
pose, a little better than a mere show- 
off. He has put on acts at night 


| clubs and has, now and then, had a 


part in a television show. Over and 
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over, his book furnishes evidence that 
his acts before Congressional com- 
mittees and Federal courts — even 
when they sent people to jail—were 
for him nothing more’than agree- 
able opportunities to exhibit his tal- 
ent. In connection with his appear- 
ance before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities on Novem- 
ber 8, 1951, he makes the following 
revelation: “The dramatics of my 
testimony were all directed at the 
Committee members. They were the 
backers of my show. And I knew 





MATUSOW: NOW A COMMUNIST HERO 


that, if I pleased them in my first 
reading, I’d open with my name in 
lights. They were satisfied.” 

A little earlier, after his first splash 
in the Hearst press, he reveals his 
psychology in a more amusing way. 
After testifying before the House 
Committee, he dashed to the news- 
stands to gloat over the headlines. 
But here was a tragedy: “King 
George of England had died. What a 
hell of a break for me. The King 
had to die on my day of triumph.” 

Some of his qualities Mr. Matu- 
sow obviously shares with the whole 
group with which he was traveling: 
Senator McCarthy, Roy Cohn, David 
Schine and others. They all love to 
put on an act, and they are all hap- 
piest when they wallow in conspicu- 
ous luxury. Matusow fairly crows 








with satisfaction the first time he is 
allowed to spread himself in the 
Stork Club: “I played in grandiose 
style one night. I had dinner in the 
famous Cub Room of the Stork Club 
with Howard Rushmore and his wife, 
Roy Cohn and his girl friend. . . . 
It left me feeling important. This 
was the type of sustenance I needed 
as a witness.” 

In the course of time, our young 
man on the make met his lady love. 
She was, of course, a millionaire. In- 
stead of raving about her beauty, 
her charm or her intelligence, he 
tells about her great house, which 
“had all the luxury that is found in 
the American dream of wealth.” 
Soon after this, he helped his lady 
escape a process-server. She had, the 
story goes, lent Senator McCarthy 
large sums of money, and a Con- 
gressional committee was on her 
trail. But the young swain’s chief in- 
terest is not in his lady’s danger but 
in her luxurious ways of travel. To 
elude pursuers, she buys tickets for 
one plane and travels on another— 
or even goes to the length of renting 
private planes. The boy’s heart beats 
fast when he thinks of these goings- 
on of the upper classes. 

The thing for Americans to think 
about is the fact that people like 
this are playing a part in our public 
life. Harvey Matusow is not the only 
one. There are others like him, whose 
morals were—and are—just as low- 
down. Yet, these people were deep 
in the last political campaign. In his 
speeches against Senators Mansfield 
and Jackson, Matusow told prodig- 
ious lies. For example, it was in this 
Northwestern foray that he said that 
Governor Dewey was tied up with 
the Communists and that the New 
York Times had 126 Communists 
working on its Sunday section. Poli- 
ticians like McCarthy, who descend 
from the discussion of issues to the 
spreading of personal scandal, need 
speakers like Matusow. Political de- 
generation permits degenerates to 
play a part. The very existence of 
fellows like this is a result of our 
political failings. 
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“ountries and slave, democratic countries and totalitarian, 
but it is interesting that 1953 saw new leaders in the U.S. 
and USSR, 1954 the beginnings of political realignment in 
France and Japan; the fact is that men who were the pillars 


A decade after 
World War 
fissures are developing in old leadership as a new genera- 
tion comes to the surface. The reasons are different in free 


the end of 
II, changes and 


ea, 


of political life in the prewar era are now pushing 7(, 
while the draftable men of that era are first beginning to 
exert political influence. The three articles which folloy 
show inexorable processes at work in three environments: 
free Britain’s democratic Labor party, free Italy’s Commu. 
nist party and the Soviet Communist party. For better or 
worse, the postwar generation in all three movements 
is making all of its old leaders struggle. 





The Showdown Over Bevan 


LONDON 
T looks as though Aneurin Bevan 
has pressed his luck too far this 
But for the fact that he has 
been confined indoors by influenza, 


time. 


his political fate indeed might have 
been settled last weekend. The delay 
imposed by his illness, which has 
prevented him from confronting his 
opponents on the Labor party ex- 
ecutive, may, however, have saved 
him—of such trivialities is history 
compounded. For, over the weekend. 
most Labor Members of Parliament 
were in touch with their constitu- 
ents, and what they heard on this 
occasion may well have cooled their 
ardor when it comes to voting for 
Bevan’s expulsion from the Parlia- 
mentary party this week. 

That such expulsion would entail 
similar action by the national Labor 
party executive, on which Bevan has 
6 supporters out of 27 members, is 
taken for granted. From this it fol- 
lows that he would, at least tem- 
porarily, sit in Parliament as an 
independent and possibly run as 
such at the next election, which most 
now predict for this 


The last 


must be spoken by the annual party 


observers 


autumn. word, however. 
conference, which may well reinstate 


him, especially if a major split 
should threaten. 

The surprising announcement on 
March 8 that the Labor party lead- 
ership had at last decided to force 
a showdown is understood to have 
followed an unusually lively meeting 


of the Parliamentary party’s steer- 


By G. L. Arnold 


ing committee, at which the right- 
wingers, led by former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell. 
overcame Clement Attlee’s constitu- 
tional reluctance to abandon his 
strategic position midway between 
the factions. 
the more ardent right-wingers had 
vented their fury on Attlee for his 


alleged failure to keep Bevan under 


Previously, some of 


at, 


ranks and that Bevan himself will be 
abandoned by most of his nominal 
supporters. In particular, the fac 
that a very large minority of the 
Parliamentary party is sure to vole 
against his expulsion does not mean 
that many of these people are pre- 
pared to bolt the party on his be 
half. influential Bevanites 
are now busy explaining that, while 


Several 


ATTLEE AND BEVAN: PARTY CONFERENCE WILL HAVE THE LAST WOR) 


control. It may well have seemed to 
the party leaders that unity could 
no longer be preserved unless the 
arch-rebel was disciplined. 

argument that 
expulsion will split the 
Labor party and lose the election, 


As against the 
Bevan’s 


the dominant trade-union group is 
known to hold that, after a brief up- 
heaval, the will 


movement close 


they share his views on British de 


fense policy, they deplore his actié 
in publicly challenging Attlee’s lea: 
ership in the March 4 Parliamenlat} 
debate on Churchill’s _ statemet 
about the hydrogen bomb. 

It was. indeed, this calculated # 
front to Attlee’s leadership, rather 
than the somewhat technical cas ® 
outlined against the Governmetls 
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conception of military strategy, 
which finally decided Bevan’s oppo- 
nents to seek a showdown. The pos- 
sibility that his act of defiance would 
be popularly interpreted as a clarion 
all against atomic rearmament had, 
in some measure (although not en- 
tirely), been removed by Bevan him- 
elf, since his criticism of the 
Government’s acceptance of the use 
of thermonuclear weapons turned 
upon an argument too complex for 
most people to grasp. 

This led to the paradoxical result 
hat he was supported in the Parlia- 
mentary vote by a motley group of 
pacifists and neutralists whose views 
he does not share, while his real sup- 
porters, who include some influential 
fgures, voted for Attlee’s amend- 
ment and are now busy deploring 
Bevan’s tactics. 
many who hope that, after the filial 
warning addressed to him by Rich- 
ard Crossman two days later, he will 


Among them are 


now keep silent and give his de- 
fenders a chance to patch up a com- 
promise or, in the Manchester 
Guardian’s words, “leave others to 
fight over his recumbent body.” 

The Guardian, incidentally. does 
not share the general belief that this 
isa good issue on which to risk a 
party split, and the Conservative 
Daily Telegraph suggests editorially 
that, while Bevan may have dug his 
political grave, Bevanism will go 
marching on. Whatever the tech- 
ticalities of Bevan’s own argument 
wer atomic strategy and Govern- 
ment policy, there is a danger that 
the public, which does not read 
speeches very carefully. will conclude 
hat he is being expelled for oppos- 
ng the use of the hydrogen bomb— 
‘ complete misunderstanding, but 
me which so expert a tactician may 
vel have counted on when he staged 
ls spectacular rebellion. As matters 
‘w stand, therefore, everything 
Ponts to the probability that, while 

‘an may sit as a lonely figure in 
Parliament for some months, he will 
return to the fold before long— 
i no longer as a prospective 

of the party. 
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Italian Communists 


Remain in Doubt 


By Silvio F. Senigallia 


ROME 
LACONIC communiqué, issued by 
A the Italian Communist party’s 
directorate at the conclusion of a 
recent “advisory” national confer- 
ence, confirmed the power of party 
boss Palmiro Togliatti and an- 
nounced the exile of Deputy Secre- 
tary Pietro Secchia to the post of 
regional party secretary for Lom- 
bardy. Political circles immediately 
buzzed with speculation about this 
shake-up in the largest and most 
powerful Communist party outside 
the Iron Curtain. Non-Communist 
observers agreed that it revealed a 
crack in the party’s allegedly mono- 
lithic structure, but they differed on 
the reasons and_ significance of 
Secchia’s demotion. 

Some wrote that Secchia was de- 
moted for leading a hard core of 
“actionists” and tough revolution- 
aries who want the party to adopt 
a more aggressive ideological tone. 
Secchia, they pointed out, was re- 
sponsible for an appeal against the 
“personal rule and political tyranny” 
of Togliatti which was clandestinely 
circulated during the national con- 
ference. Others said that Secchia was 
a casualty of the Kremlin’s then cur- 
rent line of peaceful coexistence, but 
denied that “the 
laughs” had led a revolt against Tog- 
liatti. Otherwise, they reasoned, he 
would have been expelled and not 
appointed chief organizer in the 
heavily industrialized region of Lom- 
bardy, which includes Milan. 

A third group observed that Togli- 
atti had killed two birds with one 
stone by sending Secchia to Milan. 
He got rid of an uncompromising 


man who never 


SECCHIA: ‘TOUGH GUY’ MAY WIN 


ideological opponent within central 
headquarters and made good use of 
his brains and drive to combat the 
actions of Msgr. Montini, the city’s 
new archbishop. (For ten years, the 
latter has been the Vatican’s unofh- 
cial “foreign minister,” and he is one 
of the leading prospects to succeed 
Pope Pius XII.) Giancarlo Pajetta, 
Communist whip in the Chamber of 
Deputies, also suggested this view 
and, of course, denied that Secchia 
had been demoted. Pajetta was the 
only Communist leader to forecast a 
Secchia-Montini battle or, for that 
matter, to offer specific comment. 
The official party version was that 
there was no shake-up or crisis. 
Secchia had been given a new, equal- 
ly important job. All other specula- 
tion stemmed from malicious, wish- 
ful thinking by Communism’s ene- 
mies. But the Communists and their 
left-wing Socialist allies did not 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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mention that Secchia’s every action 
in his new post will be closely super- 
vised by a Togliatti-appointed liai- 
son man. Moreover, many of his 
nominal subordinates are prominent 
Togliatti supporters. 

The Secchia case was about to 
drift out of the news when Malen- 
kov’s resignation made it topical 
once more. Now many Italians, Com- 
munists and non-Communists alike, 
are asking: Will the leader of the 
“tough line” bounce back and put 
an end to the “peaceful tactics” of 
the Italian Communist party? How 
does Moscow’s new leadership affect 
Togliatti’s prestige and his differ- 
ences with the party’s extremists? 

Most observers agree that the an- 
swers to these questions depend 
chiefly on how tough the new Soviet 
boss, Khrushchev, wants the new 
Kremlin line to be. Malenkov was 
identified with “peaceful coexistence” 
and détente tactics. Despite under- 
currents of dissension and opposition 
on the part of his party’s revolution- 
ary wing, the “moderate” Togliatti 
followed Malenkov’s soft line, aim- 
ing, among other things, to avoid a 
premature revolution in Italy which 
might spark an atomic war. If 
Khrushchev’s leadership produces a 
sharp change in Moscow’s attitude, it 
is virtually certain that a similar 
policy will immediately be followed 
by the Italian Communist party. This 
could bring Secchia out of exile and 
give the tough elements control of 
the party. So far, there is no indica- 
tion that such a change is imminent. 
It should be noted, however, that 
in the past few weeks Secchia’s sup- 
porters have been reported more 
active than ever, especially in the 
industrial city of Genoa, where they 
founded a “Committee for Commu- 
nist Action” against the so-called 
“coexistentialist softness” of bour- 
geois Togliatti. 

Even though Khrushchev’s degree 
of toughness is still a matter for 
speculation, Togliatti and the Italian 
party have been unfavorably affected 
by the Moscow struggle for power. 
First of all, the appointment of Bul- 


ganin, a military man, as new Soviet 
Premier strikes a hard blow at the 
pacifist tactics followed stubbornly 
and successfully here by the Com- 
munists since 1945—despite the 
many gyrations of Soviet foreign 
policy. The new, uncertain phase of 
Soviet foreign policy is also likely 
to complicate relations between the 
Communists and left-wing Socialists. 
Local political observers ascribed 
great importance to the Socialist or- 
gan Avanti’s immediate interpreta- 
tion of Malenkov’s ouster as “new 
evidence of the Soviet policy of 
peaceful coexistence.” This was in- 
tended to reassure large sections of 


TOGLIATTI: CAUGHT IN SHUFFLE 


the party which are still loyal to 
socialist ideals and opposed to a 
Socialist dictatorship based on power 
politics. 

Finally, the myth of a new, more 
conciliatory and more flexible Com- 
munism after Stalin’s death was an 
important factor in the June 1953 
Italian national elections, as well as 
a useful propaganda weapon for the 
Reds. In the blunt light of the new 
reality, certain ambiguous and at 
times hair-splitting distinctions by 
liberal intellectuals or non-Marxist 
neutralist groups are no longer pos- 
sible. 

The dissension caused by the Com- 
munist party’s policy of passive re- 


spectability and some losses by tp 
Communist-dominated CGIL (Ii 
ian General Confederation of Labc;| 
have prompted foreign observers 
put considerable emphasis on the w. 
backs and disappointments suffer 
by the Communists. They advoca: 
stern anti-Communist measures. Th 
initiative, they argue, now appear 
to be in the hands of the free-wor 
forces. For the first time, there js; 
real prospect that many Italians wh 
back the Communist party merely « 
an insurance measure may find suf. 
cient strength on the anti-Comm 
nist side to switch their allegiane 

All the pro-Government fone 
came out in favor of the strong ani. 
Communist measures announced in 
December. They fall into two mir 
categories: (1) dismissal of officias 
in central and provincial adminis 
trations who are security suspect; 
(2) limitation of the financial ben 
fits accruing to the Communist party 
through its control of cooperative 
provincial administrative bodies, ani 
concerns trading with Iron Curtan 
countries. The emphasis of the sp 
port varies, however. Conservatite 
circles seem to believe that a ver 
firm Governmént attitude and ene: 
getic anti-Communist efforts are tle 
top-priority objective. Progresart 
groups, while agreeing that the (or 
ernment must protect democratic It 
stitutions against any possible Com 
munist sabotage or infiltration, mai 
tain that anti-Communist measur 
must be only a complement to! 
continuous and effective program df 
economic and social reforms. 

The middle-of-the-road — Scebi 
Government is committed to bil 
measures and programs. But if ti 
coalition cabinet is reshuffled alt 
the May Presidential election, &@ 
if a slight turn to the left or the rig! 
takes place, one of the two aspecls 
this double-pronged action will 
come a mere appendage of the othe 
A switch to the left would take J 
the teeth out of the anti-Commu# 
measures; a switch to the right wo i 
slow the economic and social-relom 
program to a standstill. 
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The Kremlin Plays 
Ministerial Leapfrog 


By Mark Vishniak 


MPORTANT CHANGES have taken 
ei on the Soviet Olympus in 
recent weeks. Several Communist 
leaders have moved up; several oth- 
ers have been cut down. In some 
cases, it is not quite clear whether 
the changes represented promotion 
or demotion. 

There were four First Deputy 
Premiers named after Stalin’s death 
—Vyacheslav Molotov, Lavrenti 
Beria, Nikolai Bulganin and Lazar 
Kaganovich. Only two of these, 
Molotov and Kaganovich, remained 


a after Bulganin replaced Georgi Ma- 
peratives, 


lenkov as Premier on February 8. 
Now there are three new First Dep- 
uty Premiers: Anastas Mikoyan, 
only recently removed as Minister 
of Domestic Trade, Maxim Z. Sabu- 
rov and Mikhail G. Pervukhin. The 
number of regular Deputy Premiers 
has also been doubled recently: The 
four original deputies were Malen- 
kov, Vyacheslav A. Malyshev, Alexei 
N. Kosygin and Ivan F. Tevosyan; 
the four new ones are Avramy P. 
Zavenyagin, Pavel P. Lobanov, 
Vladimir A. Kucherenko and Mikhail 
V. Khrunichev. 

It should be noted that several of 
those who moved forward were ad- 


_ vanced over the heads of their im- 


mediate superiors. Thus, Khrunichev 
was promoted over the head of Min- 


| ister of Aviation Industry P. V. 


Dementyev, whose deputy he had 
been. Lobanov was promoted over the 
heads of both his recent bosses, Ivan 
A. Benediktov and Alexei I. Kozlov. 
Furthermore, in the coal industry, 
Minister A, S, Zasyadko was fired 
and replaced by his deputy, A. N. 
Zademidko; and Minister of State 
Farms Kozlov was replaced by 
Benediktov, just fired as Minister of 
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Agriculture. In the last case, it is 
hard to say whether Benediktov 
moved up or down. His opinions had 
differed from Khrushchev’s since 
1951, and he had been publicly rep- 
rimanded on several occasions. But, 
on the other hand, he was never 
stigmatized like Kozlov, who for a 
long time has been a favorite target 
of Khrushchev’s attacks. (See my 


1941, he became Deputy Minister 
of Internal Affairs under Beria. 
Through much of the war, he had 
control over the GULAG—the forced- 
labor camps in the Far East. In 
1945, he received the rank of lieu- 
tenant general in the MVD and was 
continuously connected with the 
MVD and MGB until Stalin’s death. 
This experienced Chekist-engineer 
now occupies the same position of 
Deputy Premier as Malenkov, Sta- 
lin’s former comrade-in-arms and 
successor as Premier. 

One motive for the shuffling of 
ministers may have been to elevate 
many of them over the deposed 
Malenkov. But the ministerial leap- 
frog seems to involve much more 
serious matters. Such shuffling and 





PURGE FOR MALENKOV? 


Will Georgi Malenkov be purged? If so, the 
main count may be his warnings against atomic 
war. These were recently attacked in Pravda 
by F. F. Konstantinov, a reliable Communist 
party spokesman. Soviet censors then passed 
a cable by Associated Press reporter Richard 
Kasischke, which said that this “raised a ques- 
tion of whether Malenkov eventually could be 
charged with aiding and abetting the cause of 
imperialist atomic warmongers with his state- 
ment that world civilization could be ruined by 
another war.” Moscow censors usually bar 
speculation about members of the Government. 





article, “Khrushchev vs. Malenkov,” 
NL, April 12, 1954.) 

Of all these new figures, the most 
colorful and ominous is probably the 
new First Deputy Premier, Zavenya- 
gin. Several Americans met him in 
1930, when he came to the United 
States to negotiate with an American 
firm for construction work at the 
Magnitogorsk steel plant. Many 
more American readers read about 
Zavenyagin in John Scott’s Behind 
the Urals. Director of the Magnito- 
gorsk Combine from 1933 to 1937, 
he was a real potentate, the owner 
of a three-story stucco home with 
fourteen rooms, his own deer park, 
and so on. After Magnitogorsk, 
Zavenyagin was First Deputy Minis- 
ter of Heavy Industry, and, in March 


reshuffling, of course, always indi- 
cate the instability of a regime and 
are definite signs of decay. Like fish, 
political regimes begin to rot and 
reek at the head. In the years im- 
mediately preceding the fall of Tsar- 
ism, ministers were often fired and 
replaced by less qualified men. 
Does the Soviet ministerial leap- 
frog mean the imminent fall of the 
Communist dictatorship? I do not 
think so. But it does shed consider- 
able light on the crisis produced by 
Malenkov’s exit and the entrance of 
Bulganin, and on how the Party 
chiefs expect to resolve this crisis. 
Attempts have been made to inter- 
pret the February events as a clash 
between two groups which ended 
with the victory of the Khrushchev- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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KREMLIN CONTINUED 
Bulganin-Molotov faction, decisively 
supported by President Voroshilov 
and Kaganovich, over the Malenkov- 
Mikoyan-Saburov-Pervukhin group. 
In socio-political terms, this is ex- 
plained as the victory of the Party 
and military-political elements over 
the “economic managers” or “cap- 
tains of industry.” The victors have 
been described as very aggressive 
toward the West and in favor of all 
possible strengthening of heavy in- 
dustry at the expense of developing 
light industry. Those who were de- 
feated have been described as advo- 
cates of “peaceful coexistence” with 
the free world and as advocating a 
“sharp rise” in consumer goods. 

This juxtaposition does not seem 
convincing to me. Malenkov never 
denied the significance of heavy in- 
dustry. nor did Khrushchev ever 
deny the necessity of an “abundance 
of popular goods and agricultural 
produce,” as he proclaimed it in 
September 1953. If there was any 
disagreement between them in this 
matter, it was one of emphasis. 

The same may be said of the 
disagreements in foreign policy. 
Khrushchev, Molotov and Bulganin 
have all spoken at length of “co- 
existence.” And Malenkov differed 
from Molotov only in tone. 

To explain the change in Premiers 
as the formation of a “bloc” between 
the “Party men” (Khrushchev) and 
part of the Army (Bulganin) in 
order to struggle with the “economic 
managers” (Malenkov) seems to me 
to be applying a priori notions to 
inscrutable facts. There is nothing to 
indicate that the Army, or even part 
of it, actively helped decide on the 
change of leadership, although after 
the reshuffle occurred the new lead- 
ers did appoint the popular Marshal 
Zhukov as Minister of Defense. On 
the other hand, Kaganovich always 
considered himself one of the most 
important “economic managers,” 
while Malenkov, with twenty years 
of service, can hardly be set apart 
from the Party apparatus. 

When the majority of his com- 
rades in the Presidium of the Central 
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Committee opposed Malenkov, the 
choice fell on Bulganin for lack of an 
alternative. Who else could be 
chosen? Molotov had stubbornly re- 
sisted the position of Premier ever 
since Stalin’s death; his eleven-year 
Premiership (1930-1941) had evi- 
dently been enough for him, and 
the events of the last two years could 
hardly have made him want the post 
again. What about the 74-year-old 
bon vivant, Voroshilov? Mikoyan? 
Kaganovich? None was suitable, for 
various reasons. Khrushchev and 
Bulganin were left. To make Khrush- 
chev Premier would have been to 
repeat the mistake made after Sta- 
lin’s death, when Malenkov was both 
Premier and First Secretary of the 
Party and ten days later had to quit 
as Secretary in favor of Khrush- 
chev. Only Bulganin remained. 

The February events did show, 
however, the further collapse of the 
myth of Communist “collective lead- 
ership,” already dubious after Sta- 
lin’s death and publicly exploded 
with Beria’s fall and execution. The 
appointment as  Bulganin’s First 
Deputies of the “Malenkovites” 
Mikoyan, Saburov and Pervukhin 
showed how insecure the winning 
group felt. Malenkov personally was 
left disgraced, but his protégés were 
promoted—perhaps for lack of other 
suitable “economic managers,” per- 
haps in order to establish a tempo- 
rary truce within the Party. 

Is Malenkov’s fall a gain for inter- 
national peace, for the West, for 
Russia? Two contrasting views have 
been offered. A recent article in the 
Washington Star declared that the 
rise of Khrushchev, Bulganin and 
Zhukov “has lessened the danger of 
war,” because these men “appear to 
be more interested in the welfare of 
the Soviet state as a national entity 
than in the furtherance of the world 
revolution.” These three “younger 
men” are Russian patriots, “in con- 
trast” to Old Bolshevik Molotov, who 
is more interested in world revolu- 
tion. But Molotov remains at the 
helm of Soviet foreign policy under 
Khrushchev as he was under Malen- 


mentator, 


kov! And how does one square the 
idea that “the danger of war has 
lessened” with aggressive declarations 
by Molotov, Bulganin and Zhukoy? 

The other view maintains that the 
rise of Bulganin and Khrushche 
heralds, in the words of one com. 
“extremely threatening 
. The air is filled with 
signs that a storm is brewing.” |f 
Bulganin and Khrushchev do not 
mean war, they mean a trend toward 


events. 


war. This view seems unreal as well, 
What is said now about Bulganin’s 
government could be said abou 
Malenkov’s In fact, 
Malenkov was described in just this 
way when he came to power. 


government. 


Every Communist government can 
be described that way. Lenin 
preached and demonstrated turning 
foreign wars into civil wars; it ha 
long been a commonplace of Sovie 
political education that Bolshevism 
is civil war. In Russia in 1917, the 
Bolsheviks turned a foreign war into 
a civil war; in China, Korea and 
Vietnam, they turned civil wars into 
foreign wars. In this sense, Khrush- 
chev, like Malenkov or any other 
student of Lenin, carries with him 
the threat of war. 

The London Economist has wisel\ 
observed that, when Bulganin was 
appointed, “Malenkov’s mourners 
began to create a myth about Maler- 
kov as “the great ‘conciliator, ” # 
a sort of symbol of “a new age 
of concord.” Malenkov yields t 


Khrushchev only in adventurist. 


judging from Khrushchev’s fanciful 


projects of agro-cities and Siberiat 
soil reclamation. If Malenkov yields 
to Molotov at all, it is only in the 
unceremonious treatment of Westem 
diplomats. Having had less contat 
with them, Malenkov had not learned. 
as Molotov had, that arrogant 
sometimes bears more fruit in neg’ 
tiations than diplomatic courtesy. 

Actually, neither Khrushchev 1" 
Bulganin nor Zhukov wants war ® 
such; Molotov has convinced thet 
that “all roads lead to Communist. 
All the better if this goal is achieved 
by infiltration and civil war. 
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REPORT FROM JAMAICA 





Opposition Comes to Power 


Election ends the long reign of colorful Alexander Bustamante 


HORTLY after noon on February 
S:. the Governor of Jamaica ap- 
pointed Norman K. Manley, leader 
of the People’s National party, Chief 
Minister of the colony. Thus ended 
the tempestuous rule of Alexander 
Bustamante, one of the most remark- 
able political leaders of the British 
West Indies. From the first Jamaican 
general elections in December 1944 
to the elections of last January 12, 
when he was repudiated by the elec- 
torate, Bustamante dominated the 
public life of the island as de facto 
Prime Minister and undisputed head 
of the largest political party, the 
Jamaica Labor party, and the most 
important trade union, the Busta- 
mante Industrial Trade Union. 

The January elections for the 32 
seats in the House of Representatives 
produced few surprises. As predict- 
ed, the PNP won 18 seats and the 
JLP 14. The National Labor party, 
an offshoot of the PNP, and the 
Farmers’ Federation, the creation of 
R. L. M. Kirkwood, Chairman of 
the Sugar Manufacturers Association 
of Jamaica, were almost obliterated 
at the polls. Two or three independ- 
ent candidates closely identified with 
the pro-Communist People’s Educa- 
tional Organization also made a poor 
showing. 

The election returns showed that 
Bustamante had held the loyalty of 
the agricultural workers and lower 
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classes. Manley solidified his strength 
among the city dwellers, middle class 
and politically sophisticated voters 
and benefited considerably from the 
activities of the Farmers’ Federation, 
which diverted votes that normally 
would have gone to the JLP. With 
the minor parties and independent 
candidates wiped out, it now be- 
comes possible for a genuine two- 
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MANLEY: THE PNP’S GUIDING FORCE 


party system to develop in place of 
the traditional emphasis on _per- 
sonalities. 

Bustamante’s defeat may spell his 
retirement from politics. Past 70 and 
in failing health, saddled with a party 
machinery that has_ proved _ itself 
shockingly inept, his chances of re- 
turning to the helm are slim indeed. 

Despite overweening egocentricity 
and tawdry theatricals which have 


made many look upon him as a buf- 
foon, Bustamante has demonstrated 
positive qualities of leadership. A 
former streetcar operator, money- 
lender, minor police official and hos- 
pital attendant in Boston, his qualifi- 
cations for the difficult task of lead- 
ing the island toward self-govern- 
ment were extremely limited. He has 
grown in stature, however, and his 
performance in office surpassed even 
his friends’ expectations. 

Agriculture made great strides, 
schools were built, and definite steps 
were taken to cope with depressed 
economic conditions. Even though 
there is considerable unemployment 
today and sugar prices are declining. 
the island’s economy is in a fairly 
healthy state. The booming tourist 
industry and the discovery of rich 
deposits of bauxite, which are being 
developed by American and Cana- 
dian interests, have helped lift 
Jamaica out ef the doldrums. 

A former close associate of Manley 
in the PNP, Bustamante broke with 
the party shortly before the 1944 
elections and formed the JLP. His 
success was phenomenal; the JLP 
captured 22 out of the 32 seats at 
stake. In the field of labor, his Midas 
touch turned the Bustamante Indus- 
trial Trade Union almost overnight 
into the largest labor organization 
in the island. 

A fiery orator with great personal 
charm, “the Chief,” as Bustamante is 
affectionately known to his followers. 
has built up the JLP and its adjunct 
trade union wholly about his own 
dynamic personality. Neither he nor 
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his movement has any definite pro- 
gram or fixed ideology. Bustamante 
sought to establish himself as the rep- 
resentative of the laboring man, busi- 
ness and agricultural interests, and 
for a time he was successful. How- 
ever, it is questionable whether these 
diverse elements can be held together 
now that the JLP has been retired 
from power and Bustamante may 
withdraw from public life. Like most 
strong leaders, the latter neither tol- 
erated other strong personalities in 
the party nor prepared leaders for 
the succession. 

Bustamante’s principal weakness 
was his failure to surround himself 
with men of integrity and a sense of 
public duty. Corruption and bribery 
were widespread—or, at any rate, 
public opinion believed that they 
were. Two members of Bustamante’s 
government, both ironically Minis- 
ters of Education, were sent to prison 
for malfeasance in office; two other 
associates were tried on charges of 
manslaughter but acquitted. Some of 
his followers regarded violence and 
strong-arm methods as_ legitimate 
political weapons. 

During the last campaign, Busta- 
mante sought to overcome this handi- 
cap by resorting to tactics that had 
worked well before. He conducted 
his campaign on a highly personal- 
ized level, generally ignoring public 
issues and hammering away at the 
theme that the PNP was a Socialist, 
if not a Communist, conspiracy. He 
charged that its leaders had sent 
Cheddi Jagan, head of the pro- 
Communist People’s Progressive 
party in British Guiana, a telegram 
congratulating him on his election 
victory. Manley replied by bringing 
suit for libel against Bustamante. 

Although he and Bustamante are 
first cousins, Norman Manley is of 
a different stripe entirely. Scholarly, 
reserved, cautious, one of the most 
brilliant lawyers in the British West 
Indies, he has been the guiding force 
of the PNP almost from its incep- 
tion in September 1938. The PNP 
is a frankly Marxian Socialist party 
closely patterned after the British 
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Labor party. In his political orienta- 
tion, Manley stands somewhere be- 
tween Clement Attlee and Aneurin 
Bevan. Now that he has been en- 
trusted with the responsibilities of 
government, he may well swing fur- 
ther to the right. 

For a long time, the PNP housed 
a collection of incongruous elements 
which constantly vied with one an- 
other for control. This was its chief 
source of weakness. The situation 
came to a head in 1952, when the 
right wing forced Manley to throw 
out the leaders of a pro-Communist 
faction that was using the party and 
its affiliated Trade Union Congress 
as vehicles for Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Among those ousted were Kenneth 
Hill, a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Mayor of Kingston, 
his brother Frank, Richard Hart and 
Arthur Henry. All were members of 
the PNP’s Executive Committee; one 
was its second vice-president. Arthur 
Henry was accused of administering 
the oath of allegiance to members of 
his party cell by placing a pistol on 
top of the Communist Manifesto, 
symbolic of the weapons they planned 
to use to subvert the Government. 

Kenneth Hill formed the National 
Labor party and, though proclaim- 
ing himself a Marxist, has sought to 
steer an independent course. Rich- 
ard Hart, lawyer and scion of a 
wealthy Jamaican family, teamed up 
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with Ferdinand Smith, former leader 
of the National Maritime Union 
(CIO) who was deported from the 
United States, to form the People’s 
Educational Organization and the 
Jamaica Federation of Trade Unions, 
both of which follow the Communist 
line. 

The expulsion of the pro-Commu. 
nist clique in 1952 helped make pos. 
sible the PNP’s election victory in 
1955. Most important, it deprived 
Bustamante of his favorite, if not his 
only, campaign issue. Those segments 
of the electorate which had found 
Bustamante unpalatable but could 
not accept the PNP because of its 
extreme radical program and com: 
position were now able to support 
Manley’s candidates. This was par. 
ticularly so since the PNP came to 
the voters this time with a watered. 
down program. The party had under. 
gone a remarkable transformation 
from militant socialism to mild lib- 
eralism. No longer did it favor ex- 
tensive nationalization of the island's 
industries and resources. 

Manley’s program calls for a na 
tional bank but not the nationalize 
tion of existing banking facilities or 
other industries. ‘He favors federa- 
tion of the British West Indies and 
greater self-government for Jamaica. 
He proposes to develop industry and 
especially agriculture, the mainstay 
of the island’s economy, in order to 
raise the standard of living. Manley 
has assumed the post of Minister of 
Agriculture so that he can persot- 
ally initiate and supervise this phas 
of his program. He proposes to catty 
out his program by utilizing “the 
dynamics of both public plans and 
private activity in the tasks that lie 
ahead.” 

Barring repudiation of the PNP% 
campaign promises by its leaders, the 
recent change in the Government of 
Jamaica does not presage any drastic 
changes in policy. Manley will, in all 
likelihood, raise the intellectual level 
and moral tone of public life, but 
is doubtful that his policies will dif 
fer greatly from those of Bust 
mante. 
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A mid-century approach to the problems of democratic socialism 


SOCIALISM 
WITHOUT UTOPIA 


By Richard Lowenthal 


N THESE mid-twentieth-century days, there is no lack 
ie voices proclaiming the spiritual death of democratic 
Socialism. The critics, whether from the bourgeois or 
the Communist-totalitarian camp, are agreed on one 
point: that a Socialist movement, if it is to have vitality 
and encompass the whole of man, must be totally op- 
posed to the existing social order and, by contrast, aim 


) at a perfect society, free from all conflicts. Without such 


a Utopian aim (as the bourgeois critic would say) or 


' (as the Soviet spokesman would put it) without the 
revolutionary alternatives of capitalist decay and Com- 
» munist reconstruction, trade unions and workers’ parties 


may well exist and even fulfil some useful function in 
quiet times or privileged countries, but they will ulti- 
mately be condemned to insignificance—for they can 
neither give theoretical guidance on the historical tasks 
of the time, nor provide practical leadership in its 
decisive struggles. 

The Socialist movement, so it is said, was a historical 
and spiritual force as long as it offered suffering man- 
kind the hope of total salvation on this earth. But now 
that this promise, in one view, has been monopolized by 
Communism and, in the other, reduced to absurdity, it 


seems to follow that democratic Socialism, forced to 
abandon its belief in Utopia, has lost the real source of 
F its strength. 


This question evidently touches the heart of all con- 


temporary Socialist theory. It must be mentioned that 
| the term Utopia is not used here in Marx’s sense—to 
: denote a social ideal “invented in the head” and not 
based on an analysis of the motive powers of social 
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This article, which will appear in two instalments, at- 
tempts te revise democratic socialism in the light of the 
momentous developments since 1914. Richard Lowen- 
thal, now West German correspondent of the London 
Observer, was active in the German Socialist movement 
before Hitler, During World War II, he published under 
the pseudonym “Paul Sering” a widely read book en- 
titled Jenseits des Kapitalismus. This article originally 
@ppeared in Die Neue Gesellschaft, a new periodical 


devoted to discussion of problems of Socialist theory. 
es 
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PUBLIC HOUSING STARTED BY BRITISH LABOR GOWT 


development. It is used in a broader sense, covering all 
chiliastic conceptions of achieving salvation by reach- 
ing a final and perfect stage of social development. In 
this sense, even the work of Marx contains Utopian ele- 
ments besides its scientific content. Precisely the Utopian 
idea that the chance of overcoming all social contradic- 
tions, all conflicts of interest, was actually within reach 
has served, in the perverted Bolshevik version of Marx- 
ism, to justify the total subjection of social life to the 
all-powerful one-party state. It is within this meaning of 
the term that we shall now examine the question of 
whether Socialism without Utopia can be a live force. 

The modern Socialist movement was born as one of 
the responses to the breakup of traditional European 
society which, at the beginning of the last century, was 
brought about by two simultaneous revolutions: the 
birth of modern capitalist industry and the growth of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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nation-states with democratic institutions. The industrial 
revolution in Britain and the political revolution in 
France initiated a transformation which had a greater 
impact on the individual than any previous historic 
change since the decay of the medieval feudal order. 
With the expansion of industrial capitalism and of 
democratic national mass movements throughout the 
world, the upheavals caused by this transformation 
affected the whole of mankind. The relations between 
the countries from which the new development had 
sprung—Europe or, in a broader sense, the West—and 
the former “colonial” countries were revolutionized to 
no lesser extent than the social structure within the “old” 
industrial countries and the relations between the mod- 
ern nation-states themselves. 

A revolution on such a scale disturbs the traditional 
pattern of life for millions of people, uprooting them 
socially, geographically and spiritually. It puts new 
and complex dependencies in the place of familiar hier- 
archies. It destroys the former basis of a meaningful 
existence and opens up new and unexpected vistas. Such 
a revolution leads to a crisis not only of established insti- 
tutions but of civilization itself. 

The cohesion of a social order is never conserved by 
the interests of its members in a given division of labor 
or by the power of the ruling class or group alone. If it 
is to function, it needs the readiness of all, even the 
upper classes, to accept sacrifices, efforts and restrictions: 
and this readiness never rests solely on a rational under- 
standing of a community of interests, but on a belief in 
values shared and recognized as binding by all who have 
grown up within a given civilization. 

In the beginning of a new civilization. such a faith 
always assumes a religious or mythical form. Later, this 
form is often dissolved by criticism, but its content. 
which binds the individual conscience and determines 
the community life, is retained. It is permissible to label 
this faith as “ideology,” in contrast with the material 
structure of society as embodied in the division of labor 
and the stratification of classes. provided three qualifica- 
tions are made: 

First, although the content of such a faith varies 
according to class and stage of historical development. 
it is not wholly determined by class interests but expresses 
necessities of life common to the whole of society. 

Second, it is not merely a form of consciousness but 
also deeply rooted in the subconsciousness of the people. 
in a manner which does not fit into the classical dis- 
junction between “being” and “consciousness,” owing 
to the characteristic process of education by which a 
given culture passes on the values from one generation 
to another. 

Third, this faith is not merely a “reflection” of the 
material structure (its “superstructure’) but is vital to 
the physiological functioning of that “anatomy of 
society.” 
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Today we are more conscious of the importance , 
these basic values of our civilization than were oy, 
predecessors a hundred years ago. The forcible exp), 
sion of Western civilization in the age of imperialign 
has frequently made us witnesses of the clash betwee, 
different civilizations, with different sets of values, aj 
of the decay and moral confusion caused when one ¢iyj 
lization is destroyed by another. Moreover, relapses jn 
barbarism have in recent decades revealed that our oy 
civilization is passing through a life-and-death strug). 
We are now able to distinguish two kinds of revolutio) 
in the life of a civilized society: one that leaves the cop. 
tinuous development of its fundamental values unbroke, 
and another in which the total upheaval of all conditios 
of life causes such a loss of sense of direction that tk 
fundamental values of the civilization and, indeed, ix 
very survival are placed in jeopardy. 

The European Renaissance marked a crisis of the x 
ond kind. The decay of the medieval order not oh 
opened up entirely new horizons. but also carried wih 
it the imminent threat of barbarism. The crisis ws 
eventually overcome and the adjustment of the essentid 
values of European civilization to the new conditions 
insured by the Reformation, and in a derivative wi 
less effective manner by the Counter-Reformation. bit 
hefore this happened, the crisis found its characteris 
expression in superstition and witch-hunts, in Utopi 
chiliastic sects and in a cult of naked power in whi 
service each and every crime seemed permissible | 
the Renaissance rulers. Against this background, we sul 
now try to determine the position of the Socialist me 
ment in the crisis of our time. 

The upheavals of our century, too, have provlt! 
romantic dreams of a return to past stability, Utopia 
ideas of a leap into the millennium of Justice, the ma 
belief that all ills can be cured by exterminating a gull 
minority, and the amoral glorification of the right 
the strongest, the escape into turning away from ti 
affairs of this world, and the escape into total submis 
to the omnipotence of the state. 

In contrast, the Socialist movement has looked for! 
way out of the crisis not in clinging to a decaying oie 
nor in leaping beyond the confines of history, nt! 
submission to barbarian power. but in seeking to pt 
serve the fundamental values of our civilization thwe 
their development—in adjusting the social system 10” 
new material conditions in the spirit of these valié 
This, rather than Utopianism. is the historical essen’ 
Socialism. Not the belief in a coming heaven on el? 
hut the prevention of hell on earth: not the nibib 
destruction of traditional values, but their conserva 
by a radical transformation of institutions. 


To be more concrete, our “European” or “West 


civilization, in all its historical phases and forms, ™ 


iy 


upon certain permanent assumptions. The first § 


belief in the unique value and the inalienable rights © 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA DENTAL CLINIC: WELF ARE-STATE PRINCIPLES ARE ACCEPTED EVERYWHERE 


the individual, and in his self-determination; the second, 
the belief in an objective world order, whether moral, 
natural or historical; the third, the conviction that a 
rational understanding of this order and meaningful 
human action based on this understanding are possible. 

It is true that our ideas as to which are the necessary 
human liberties, or the precise nature of the world order, 
or the range of rational knowledge, or the criteria of 
meaningful action have changed again and again in the 
course of history with the progress of social development, 
the growth of science and of our technical power. There 
is, for example, a wide gulf between the medieval phi- 
losophy of Thomas Aquinas, with his belief in a system 
of corporative rights and a moral order laid down by 
God, and the philosophy of liberal individualism and 
scientific enlightenment. But where the possibility of 
a humanistic view of the world, resting on the basic 
assumptions outlined above, is called in question not by 
the intellectual doubts of individual critical thinkers but 
by the breakup of traditional ways of life and the conse- 
quent confusion which seizes millions of people, there 
we face the spiritual threat of nihilism and the social 
threat of barbarism. 

To overcome a threat of this kind is a task for theo- 
retical thought—the problem of a further development of 
the content of our beliefs—and for practical historical 
action. The outline of the theoretical solution emerged 
already in the nineteenth century. The organization of 
society has become the central problem; the social order 
can no longer be regarded as “natural” but must be un- 
derstood in its changing historical setting. The rights of 
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the individual, which the liberal age conceived mainly 
in terms of political equality and universal freedom of 
contract, must be reinterpreted so as to comprise the 
right to work and to a secure existence, to liberation from 
economic and social dependencies which violate human 
dignity. The quest for enlightenment now centers on 
understanding social relations, while meaningful action 
is directed toward controlling the blind working of 
natural laws in social life. Thus a new philosophy of 
Socialist humanism has become possible and its out- 
lines can be clearly discerned. 

The crisis of a civilization cannot be banned merely 
by reformulating its fundamental ideas. The change 
of ideas must be put to the test by applying them to the 
actual transformation of conditions of life; the new 
orientation must inspire historical action and help to 
master the social crisis if the triumph of barbarism is 
to be prevented. It is the task of Socialist theory to ask 
again and again what the Socialist movement has actually 
contributed to overcoming the social crisis of our time. 
and in the light of experience to indicate the direction 
in which new solutions must be sought. 

The first basic task which confronted Socialists was to 
end social insecurity and the impersonal dependency in 
which the working people found themselves under mod- 
ern industrial capitalism. The concept of a new, socialist 
order was first developed in response to this problem. 
and the Socialists won the confidence of large masses of 
workers because they alone took it seriously and prom- 
ised a solution. In the solidarity of the Socialist labor 
movement the uprooted masses found a new collective 
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home, and the first achievements won by its struggles 
gave them at least a measure of protection from chaos 
and arbitrary power. But, prior to the catastrophic world 
economic crisis of 1929, the Socialists had, in fact, failed 
to provide an effective solution for this basic problem, 
just as had the conservative forces of the old order. This 
was one of the reasons why the catastrophe led to the 
outbreak of barbarism in the heart of Europe. 

The reasons for this failure, and the whole process of 
experimentation through which the various features of a 
solution have since emerged, cannot be discussed here. It 
may suffice to state that the process of capitalist centrali- 
zation and the development of modern financial tech- 
niques had created the objective conditions for a policy 
of full employment, just as the increase in productivity 
had prepared the ground for the welfare state. Once full 
employment had been shown to be technically possible, 
it was purely a matter of political power whether it would 
be promoted and for what purpose—a war economy or 
welfare planning. The achievements of the Scandinavian 
Socialists since the Thirties and of the British after the 
Second World War have once and for all identified demo- 
cratic socialism with the cause of full employment and 
the welfare state. With that, the problem of social secur- 
ity in modern industrial society has undoubtedly been 
solved, as far as it can be solved within the national 
framework. 

Thus, the first important stage on the road to a com- 
plete Socialist transformation of the capitalist economy 
has been reached by the successful use of the power of 
the democratic state to protect the working people from 
poverty and arbitrary treatment. What is more, the prac- 
tical example has so intensified the demand of the work- 
ing masses for social security that in Britain, even after 
the fall of the Labor Government, the basic features of 
that policy had to be maintained. Even in the United 
States, the principle that the state is responsible for the 
maintenance of a high level of employment has come to 
be recognized, thanks to pressure from the trade unions 
and progressive public opinion. Far beyond the area of 
direct Socialist government, the Socialist example has 
decisively influenced the manner in which the state- 
controlled economy is operating in the most advanced, 
democratic-capitalistic countries. 





FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS FROM 
NOW 


President Stays Overnight at Gettysburg Farm—Newspaper 
headine. 


Is this a subtle move, perhaps, 
To make the pundits guess 
That Ike in °56 will have 
A Gettysburg address? 


—Richard Armour 





But, with this first great achievement, new problems 
have come to the fore. Besides the constant threat to 
national full employment from world economic develop. 
ments, there is, above all, the problem of the worken’ 
relations to the new economic bureaucracy, public and 
private; and of how the workers can play an active part 
in shaping their own living and working conditions, The 
twofold bureaucratization of modern industry—advane. 
ing from within by the concentration of ownership and 
the fading away of its function, and from without by the 
growth of public control—tends to replace the former 
dependency on the arbitrary rule of the market and the 
owner of the means of production by new forms of 
dependency on an economic hierarchy. 

The democratic control of the overall economic plan 
and of the top bureaucrats by parliament can never by 
itself counter these dangers, even if it functions well. (At 
present, the provisions are quite inadequate even for the 
nationalized industries.) This raises the question of 
appropriate forms of participation in the management of 
industry at all levels as a means of safeguarding the 
workers’ rights in their relations with the management 
and their superiors and of giving the workers a say in 
the actual planning of production. 

Such joint control in industry seems the only way 
of insuring, beyond the desire for social security and full 
employment, the workers’ interest in concrete decisions 
of economic policy. It offers the only hope of counter. 
acting the psychological alienation of the producer from 
his work, an estrangement which is increasingly being 
recognized as one of the main causes of the emptiness 
and intellectual impoverishment of the lives of millions 
of people in the advanced industrialized countries. 

As for the best method of joint control, the interna 
tional Socialist movement is still completely in the 
experimental stage. A comparative study of the widely 
varying experiences with the different methods used by 
parties and trade unions in the various countries seems 
therefore one of the most urgent tasks of Socialist dis 
cussion. But one thing appears to be clear even now. The 
most important condition for an effective form of joint 
control and for making workers’ participation in plat 
ning more than a sham is a new type of working-class 
militant and a type of training that will produce him. 

Of course, the labor movement does not lack officials 
with experience in responsible functions in self-govert 
ment, especially in the municipalities and in the field of 
social insurance. But the growth of socialist control over 
the economy requires that many more people should 
accept responsibilities of a new kind and should do ® 
on a voluntary, unpaid basis, while continuing to Wo 
at their former jobs. The training of people for this ne 
role is an urgent need if there is to be a further advance 
toward Socialist realization. It is also an excellent wa 
of curing the nostalgia for the lost Utopia which so often 
springs from a lack of meaningful tasks. 
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Chicago Set for Mayoralty Election 


CHICAGO 

HE OLD MANSION of merchant 
| ee Marshall Field has _ be- 
come another casualty to progress. 
Built 79 years ago at a cost of a mil- 
lion dollars, it was the first house 
in Chicago to be equipped with elec- 
tric lights. The scene of the most 
daborate ball ever held here—the 


$15,000 “Mikado Ball” in 1886, held 


in honor of the two teen-age Field 
children—the mansion most recently 
housed an aviation school. 

The structure was built to last a 
thousand years and probably would 
have were it not now slated to be 
razed. The parquet floors of rare 
wood still show no signs of wear and, 
braced by 2-by-8 rafters spaced a 
foot apart, have never sagged. The 
three-inch walnut doors withstood 
even the ravages of firemen. Their 
axes could only nick them when they 
hid on a few years ago in response 
toa fire alarm. 

In the good old days, apparently, 
‘onspicuous consumption stopped 


short of elaborate press-agentry. As 


‘result, to this day it is not known 
if the silver door knobs are solid or 
plate. And the fact that the octagonal 
reception-room walls were covered 
with gold leaf was not discovered 
until the leaf started to come off dur- 
ing a scrubbing. 

On the political battlefield, the 


COP decision to take its 1956 nomi- 


nating business to San Francisco 
benerated, as might be expected, a 
‘ertain amount of comment. The gen- 
eral feeling seems to be that, if one 
‘onvention had to be lost, it might 
lust as well be the Republican. This 
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By Albert N. Votaw 


has nothing to do with politics. Re- 
publicans, it seems, are not the easy 
spenders that Democrats are. 

The 1952 conventions, for all their 
historical impact, were a big disap- 
pointment. There was so much poli- 
ticking that the delegates couldn’t 
find time‘ to get away and spend 
money. Local peddlers of food, flesh 
and fashions are lifting prayers for a 


are largely in the camp of Democrat 
Richard E. Daley. 

The IVI called Merriam a candi- 
date similar to Adlai Stevenson and 
Senator Paul Douglas. Both these 
gentlemen, however, back Daley and 
may be called upon for duty in the 
campaign. 

Daley is a progressive-type Demo- 
crat who, both as County Clerk and 
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harmonious get-together in 1956— 
as least as far as the Democrats are 
concerned. 

Meanwhile, the local liberal-labor 
coalition has split over the Mayoral- 
ty campaign. After a soul-searching, 
five-hour session, the board of direc- 


tors of the Independent Voters of 


Illinois (ADA adjunct here) voted 
28 to 6 to support the GOP nomi- 
nee, Alderman Robert E. Merriam. 
Labor groups, on the other hand, 


as county party chairman, has been 
applauded by liberals. He was a 
State Legislator and a member of the 
Stevenson team during the latter’s 
term as Governor, and has generally 
been ranged against the boodle- 
hungry old guard of the party. His 
most recent triumph was the slating 
of a_ high-caliber “blue-ribbon” 
ticket that swept last year’s county 
elections. 

Daley is running for Mayor be- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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cause the party didn’t think the 
current office-holder, stolid and un- 
imaginative Martin Kennelly, could 
beat Merriam. Merriam and the IVI 
and labor groups have been calling 
Kennelly the “do-nothing Mayor” 
because of his failure to act vigor- 
ously enough to suit them on issues 
of housing and race. On the other 
hand, Kennelly also has been under 
fire for such measures as strengthen- 
ing civil service and cutting down 
on vice. So Daley now finds himself 
open to charges of wanting to throw 
the city back into the hands of hood- 
lums and grafters. Hence the neces- 
sity of involving a U.S. Senator and 
the party’s titular national leader in 
a local election. 

The situation is further compli- 
cated by the withdrawal of one of 
Alderman 
Benjamin M. Becker, candidate for 


Daley’s running mates. 


City Clerk, was found guilty of mis- 
conduct by a special committee of 
the Chicago Bar Association. Disci- 
plinary proceedings have been start- 
ed against him, through which, of 
course, he may be cleared. The issue 
revealed that 
Becker, while an Alderman, shared 


arose when it was 
fees with another lawyer in 18 zon- 
ing cases. 

Becker’s resignation presents Dem- 
ocratic slatemakers with a more than 
usually unpleasant task. He received 
the top vote in the primary, run- 
ning ahead even of Daley, nominal 
head of the ticket. He was slated in 
a last-minute maneuver to add 
“class” to the ticket, having previ- 
ously made a reputation as a mem- 
ber of the anti-machine “economy 
bloc” in the City Council—a bloc 
whose most prominent member was 
Merriam, then a Democrat. 

The primary itself, for the statisti- 
cally-minded. brought out more than 
a million voters (about 52 per cent 
of those registered). Daley polled 
369,000 The 113,000 
going to opponent Benjamin Ada- 
mowski are considered faithful 
Polish Democrats. The 267.000 votes 
for Kennelly, who ran as an inde- 


votes. votes 


pendent after the organization 
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dumped him, represent _ potential 
votes for Merriam, who picked up 
108,000 in the desultory GOP pri- 
mary. 

Merriam is busy wooing Kennelly 
backers. His first charges of “fraud,” 
an issue he apparently plans to hit 
hard in the weeks before the April 
5 election, were based on alleged 
tampering with pro-Kennelly ballots. 

Kennelly has remained silent. The 


primary opened wounds in the Den, 
ocratic organization, but between th 
Mayor and the reforming Aldermp 
lie years of antipathy. And, ow» 
with Kennelly support, reforming 
Republicans have a long, hard mp, 
to hoe. Professional gamblers mal. 
it Daley, 3-1. 

(Albert N. Votaw will analyze th 
results of Chicago’s Mayoralty fich 


immediately after the elections.) 


Rank-and-File Unionists 
Brought About Merger 


By John Carmichael 


NEW ORLEANS 

HEN LABOR’s top brass an- 

WW sourced plans for the AFL- 

CIO merger, the rank-and-file union- 

ists of the U.S. were ready for the 

move. On the state and regional 

level, in fact, some unions had moved 
ahead of their national leaders. 

In Louisiana (and many other 
states have far more advanced pro- 
grams), AFL and CIO union mem- 
bers have been working together on 
a united labor committee in politics. 
At last summer’s meeting of the 
State Legislature, representatives of 
both organizations conferred  to- 
gether almost daily to plan strategy. 
In the Congressional primaries, also 
held last summer, the united labor 
committee again served as a center 
of cooperation. AFL and CIO mem- 
bers manned their candidates’ head- 
quarters and played a strong role in 
the election of a City Councilman. 

It was in the political arena that 
cooperation came easiest. But this is 
not the only area where the two 
groups have been talking and act- 
ing together. There have been nu- 
merous instances in collective bar- 
gaining where the AFL and CIO 
have cooperated. They have honored 
each other’s picket lines and planned 
aid for quite 


mutual some time 


without waiting for a formal merge. 

One of the most dramatic deme- 
strations of this spirit came last yew. 
when AFL 
workers struck. CIO unions collece! 
food and trucked it to the har 
pressed strikers. Walter Reuther si 
$5,000 on behalf of the CIO Aut 
Workers. 

When 
proposals was made several year 
ago, William Green, late AFL Pret 
dent, who happened to be in Ne 
Orleans at the time, told reporter: 
“The rank-and-file union memes 
want unity very much.” Althou 


Louisiana sugar-cale 


one of the many merger 


the move was unsuccessful at tha 
time, Green at least recognized tit 
pressure from the bottom for meg 
action. | 

A completely optimistic picture * 
course. cannot be painted. There hat 
been many nasty battles between the 
AFL and CIO unions in organiait 
drives here. There will also be? 
number of problems and some stil 
differences of opinion as the amalgt 
mation is brought about on a stat? 
and city basis. Nevertheless, the bath 


ground for the merger has bee 


formed on the grassroots level 
the years, and this will make b 
merger machinery roll much mot 
smoothly. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Of Scaremongers 
And Softheads 


CHAMBERLIN 


OTALITARIAN REGIMES advance 
| designs by a calculated 
strategy of terror. This consists of a 
rapid alternation of threats and soft 
words, of assurances that the latest 
rritorial or political demand will 
be positively the last, of dire hints 
that world catastrophe will be the 
consequence of failing to give them 
what they want. Hitler and Musso- 
lini, Stalin and his successors, the 
| Chinese Communists have all shown 
Fthemselves expert in this technique 
}of winning bloodless victories 
through blackmail. 

This strategy of terror is mightily 
advanced by two groups, quite ar- 
ticulate in free countries, which may 
be described as defeatist 
mongers and well-meaning softheads. 
The former systematically exagger- 
ate the elements of strength and un- 
‘derestimate the elements of weak- 
ness on the enemy side and apply the 
reverse process to our side. The soft- 
heads assume that there is little dif- 
ference between the nature. purposes 
and psychology of countries which 
live under free institutions and those 
of the Communist Empire. Starting 
from this profoundly false assump- 
lion, they quickly convince them- 
‘elves that schemes for assuring 
peace which might work between na- 
lions with no thought of aggression 
would bind dictatorships bent on 
conquest and a continuous campaign 
of subversion in foreign lands. 

A team of scaremongers went to 
work in a big way in a recent issue 
of the Nation. Alvarez del Vayo 
tried to make the flesh creep by 
depicting a Soviet-Red Chinese air 


scare- 
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force in the Far East far stronger 
than the American, a Red Chinese 
army “second largest in the world,” 
a Soviet Union firmly resolved to 
give Red China all the aid called for 
by their mutual defense pact, etc. 
He conveniently forgets the superior 
quality of American planes demon- 
strated in the Korean War, the ex- 
treme backwardness of the Chinese 
economy, the morale condition re- 
flected by the refusal of three-quar- 
ters of the Chinese war prisoners in 
Korea to return home. 

And, even if Red China were as 
powerful as del Vayo would have 
us believe, the question arises: How 
would our long-range position vis- 
ters of the Chinese war prisoners in 
giving in on the issue of Formosa? 
Obviously, not at all. 

In this same issue, Alexander 
Werth tries to cast the fallen Malen- 
kov in the role of a dove of peace 
spurned by a provocative and ag- 
gressive West. Werth wrings his 
hands over “the totally negative atti- 
tude of the Western powers toward 
Malenkov’s conciliatory foreign pol- 
icy” and declares: 

“Provocation followed on provo- 
cation—first, the rearmament of 
Western Germany, despite endless 
appeals and warnings from Russia 

and second, the ‘aggression’ 
against China at Formosa and in the 
Formosa Strait.” 

Werth does not say that the re- 
arming of West Germany, unfortu- 
nately, is still a plan, not a reality; 
that this plan was a very belated re- 
action to Soviet arming of East Ger- 
many and other European satellites; 


and that aggression in the Formosa 
Strait, if it comes, will be from the 
Chinese Communist side. 

Defeatist scaremongering reaches 
its high point in a recent dogmatic 
assertion in the British New States- 
man: “Western Europe faces the 
certainty of annihilation in the first 
thirty hours of any war” (italics 
supplied). Fortunately, Sir Winston 
Churchill, whose recent brilliant, 
realistic, courageous speech on nu- 
clear weapons marked a return to his 
“finest hour” of 1940, is a more 
authentic British spokesman. 

Two conspicuous recent examples 
of softheadedness are the campaign 
spearheaded by the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation to bombard the White 
House with token sacks of wheat in 
an attempt to promote a free gift of 
grain to Red China, and the propos- 
al, which apparently received serious 
Cabinet consideration, to make a 
substantial grain offer to Russia. 
Shortage of food, a result not of 
natural disaster but of tyrannical ex- 
ploitation of the peasants, is one of 
the best guarantees that the Soviet 
Union and China will not resort to 
large-scale war. It is reckless _ir- 
responsibility to propose to weaken 
this guarantee, especially as there is 
little possibility that food sent to a 
Communist regime would ever reach 
the people who- need it most—the 
slaves in the concentration camps, 
for instance. 

Another recent example of well- 
meaning softheadedness is the sug- 
gestion, put forward in all serious- 
ness in a letter published in the 
New York Times, that all the war 
aviation of all nations be pooled 
under the authority of the United 
Nations. As if an organization that 
has proved its incompetence to set- 
tle very minor disputes could con- 
ceivably undertake such a task with 
any prospect of success! The fre- 
quent emergence in print of the 
scaremonger and the softhead calls 
for redoubled efforts to explain, pa- 
tiently and repetitiously, the political 
anatomy of the world in which we 
live in the year 1955. 
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Reviewed by Quincy Howe 
American Broadcasting Company commentaty: 
author, “The World Between the Wars” 


Elmer Davis 


Two Minutes Till Midnight. 
By Elmer Davis. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 206 pp. $2.75. 


Har 
tours ¢ 
a forei 


TWO ASSUMPTIONS inspire Elmer 
Davis’s new book—the probability 
of nuclear war and the possibility of 
American defeat. While most of us, 
in high stations or low, go about our 
business as if the H-bomb were not 
the most important fact of life in 
1955, Elmer Davis assumes the 
worst. Consciously or not, he is ap- 
plying the “philosophy of the as-if,” 
originated by the German Hans 
Vaihinger, who argued that man, 
being unable ever to know the whole 
truth, has nevertheless survived and 
prospered by acting as if certain fic- 
tions were true. Now it may be a 
fiction that the United States stands 
at the brink of nuclear extinction, 
but in Elmer Davis’s hands this 
becomes an illuminating and con- 
structive fiction. “That war may 
never be fought,” he writes. “If it 
were fought, I do not say“that we 
would even probably lose it; I am 
only saying that we damn well better 
take care not to lose it.” 

In his previous book, But We Were 
Born Free, Mr. Davis wrote a hard- 
boiled defense of high principles; in 
Two Minutes Till Midnight, he has 
written a high-minded case for hard- 
boiled realism. As in his previous 
book, he opens with a caustic com- 
mentary, entitled on this occasion 
“Year One, Era.” 


Then come half a dozen wide-ranging 


Thermonuclear 


discussions of war, peace, history 
and God. “We might better have no 
world at all,” he concludes, than live 
in the totalitarian, obscurantist One 
World that the Communists would 
create. He rejects F. S. C. Northrop’s 
Meeting of East and West, citing 
Alexander the Great’s unhappy ex- 


DAVIS 


perience with India—“a nation which 
pays more attention to what hap- 
pened to it years ago than to what 
might happen in the near future.” 
The fate of Carthage calls to mind 
what happened to a nation which 
“found it more pleasant to save its 
money than to save its liberty, and 
in the end lost both.” He defends 
Roosevelt’s _unconditional-surrender 
policy and_ criticizes Churchill’s 
obsession with “the soft underbelly 
of the Axis.” God will not save us; 
He saves only those who save them- 


selves. 
Mr. Davis dedicates his book “To 
the first victim of the hydrogen 
bomb, J. Robert Oppenheimer.” And 
in his closing chapter he writes: 
“The United States would have been 
far more secure if nobody had in- 
vented or ever could invent a hydro- 
gen bomb. The sole, and sufficient, 
reason for our making it was the 
certainty that the Russians would 
make it anyway: and if they had it 
and we had not, our situation would 
be very far from happy.” 
Recognizing the horror of nuclear 
warfare and the ruthlessness of the 
Communist conspiracy, Mr. Davis 
insists that United States foreign pol- 
icy must stand on a basis of princi- 
ple that will command the widest 
possible support throughout the 
world. He therefore admires Presi- 
dent Truman’s response to the 


Korean crisis, when we stood q 
principle and did not stand alow 
“Unfortunately, in the past cow} 
of years the idea has grown amy 
our present leaders that we can wy 
anything we like, and if it sem 
likely to lead to trouble we m 
merely say we didn’t mean it.” \h, 
Davis wants no part of any uni 
eral or preventive war. And, wie 
it comes to allies, Chiang Kai 
and Syngman Rhee are not enous, 

But, most important of all, if ww 
does come we must win it. “Whi: 


ever happens, we must not surrent. § 


That war, if it comes, will be fr 
all we have and are; if we value th, 
we can’t give up, in any cif 


stances. If we can’t go on bein & 


Americans, we might as well note 
at all.” 

Torn from context, these wot 
and others in Mr. Davis’s new bot 
could promote hysteria or {ric 
lence. But, in the setting in whit 


he has placed them, they serve ralit 
to remind his fellow-citizens of w & 


priceless national heritage and d 


the dependence of that heritage " & 


the world around us. Most sit 


books on the H-bomb either cal it 


a suicidal “go it alone” policy" sonal ; 


set forth a utopian plan for wot 


brotherhood. On the other hand, | 
many self-styled realists will not, * & 
Mr. Davis does, carry the worst »* § 


sible assumptions of nuclear ¥# 


fare to their logical conclusions. Oo 
the future can tell whether - : 
will bear -out the worst assumplit® 


we can make. But, if we would it 
vent these assumptions from coll 
true, we cannot face up to them (0 
soon. 
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An American in Russia. 


By Harrison E. Salisbury. 


| Harper. 328 pp. $4.00. 


HARRISON SALISBURY served two 
tours of duty in the Soviet Union as 
a foreign correspondent. The first of 
these was in 1944, when he repre- 
sented the United Press. The second, 


| described in his current book, cov- 


ered the period from February 1949 
to September 1954, when he was the 


| New York Times correspondent. Sal- 


isbury traveled extensively in the 
USSR on both trips. 


During his second sojourn, he vis- 


| ited Leningrad, Stalingrad, Odessa, 
| Soviet Georgia, Central Asia, Si- 
| beria and the Volga region. In par- 


ticular, he saw certain places like 


' Yakutsk and Birobidjan in Siberia 
' which no other foreigner has visited 
_ in many years. Salisbury learned 
| Russian during his second stay in 
the USSR and used it in conversa- 


tion, in his coverage of the Soviet 
press and other news, and in obser- 
vation of Russian life. He read 
steadily about the Soviet Union be- 
fore and during his stay, in both 
English and Russian sources. His 
long background as a newsman in 


| the field of foreign news had given 
| him a vast fund of information on 
| Soviet affairs. All this gave Salisbury 
if the equipment to write a unique book 
| about the Soviet Union. And this is 
| precisely what he has done. 


An American in Russia is a per- 


» sonal account of Salisbury’s second 


a 





This is the fourth discussion of the 
writings of Harrison E. Salisbury 
published in THe New Leaver since 
Stalin’s death. It takes a different 
view from the previous three. Our 
most recent piece, in which Mark 
Vishniak reviewed Salisbury’s spe- 
cial series in the New York Times, 
appeared last October 18. Previous 
appraisals by Eugene Lyons and 

is Jay Herman appeared on 
March 30 and April 13, 1953. 


ee 
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Harrison Salisbury Sums Up 






Reviewed by Tom Whitney 


Associated Press news analyst; 
Moscow correspondent, 1944-53 


visit to the Soviet Union. It is well 
written. It moves swiftly from the 
start of his assignment, with Salis- 
bury aboard the Red Arrow Express 
from Leningrad to Moscow, right to 
the finish at Vnukovo Airdrome out- 
side Moscow as he boarded his plane 
to depart for good. Any reader with 
the slightest interest in Soviet affairs 
will find it hard to put the book 
down. 

For it is more than just a fasci- 
nating story. It is a fairly compre- 
hensive account of political events in 
the USSR, interlaced with Salis- 
bury’s own interpretation of those 
events and his observations of the 
Soviet Union inside the capital and 
outside it. Better than any other 
book yet written, it pulls together 
into an intelligible pattern the com- 
plex events and intrigues of the end 
of the Stalin era and the beginning; 
of the new one. 

Any account of the events pre- 
ceding and following Stalin’s death 
which attempts to tell what actually 
went on behind the scenes is a hy- 
pothesis. It takes the known and 
partly known facts, makes certain 
suppositions, and then attempts to 
deduce from this a consistent story. 
This requires a highly imaginative 
approach. As Salisbury points out, 
the truth will probably never be 
known; could it be known, it would 
turn out to be the most fantastic net- 
work of plot and counterplot of mod- 
ern times. 

There are several possible different 
hypotheses of a general scheme for 
the “exit-Stalin” end game. Each of 
them satisfies the few known facts. 
Salisbury takes one of them. He pre- 
sents as a general picture the con- 
cept that Stalin had decided to do 
away with all his underlings in the 
Politburo save perhaps old Voroshi- 





lov. This, he considers, was the ulti- 
mate meaning of the “doctors’ plot” 
announced on January 13, 1953. Not 
only Beria was to be liquidated, but 
also Molotov, Malenkov, Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Mikoyan, Kaganovich 
... the entire Old Guard! But, Salis- 
bury believes, Stalin’s underlings did 
not wait for their liquidation but 
took action. Or else, perhaps, by a 
good fortune almost too good to 
believe in, they had a very lucky 
break and Stalin died. 

Salisbury proceeds to develop the 
theme that all Stalin’s senior under- 
lings were in serious danger. He 
makes his case for Beria and for 
Molotov, to some extent for Mikoyan. 
For the others, it must be said, the 
proofs are not abundant. Who is to 
decide, for instance, whether Nikita 
Khrushchev was the target of the 
Kiev trial of November 1952, as 
Salisbury assumes, or its initiator? 

Describing his departure from 
Moscow in September 1954, Salis- 
bury writes: 

“There was only one 
which concerned me seriously as | 
boarded the Aeroflot plane at 
Vnukovo Field . . . and left Russia 
for the last time. I had no good-byes 
to say to Russians, for, although I 


memory 


had come to know many people, I 
had made no Russian friends during 
five long years. 

“But one Russian lingered in my 
mind. This was the architect whom 
I had met in Leningrad on that win- 
ter’s night so long ago, the man who 
was looking for a new ‘truth’ and 
who found only propaganda on the 
American broadcast. Here was a man 
who had long since learned that there 
were worse things on earth than 
death. If now he and men like him 
could only learn that there were 
better things in life, then the stock- 
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piles of A-bombs would not cast such 
long shadows. 

“I hoped that, if ever he should 
tune in on the Voice of America 
again, he would hear the real voice 
of the real America. The voice of 
freedom. Of liberty. And justice for 
all. One nation indivisible. . . .” 
This is the conclusion of the book. 


It is a comment aimed not particu- 


larly at Voice of America programs 
but at the United States as a whole. 
For an America which destroys 
copies of Pravda lest they make 
Communists out of Americans, an 
America which hesitates for months 
over admitting a delegation of Rus- 
sian Communist “student editors” lest 
they undermine American security. 
cannot be at the same time a light- 


house of liberty to brighten the hopes 
of Salisbury’s architect from Lenjp. 
grad or men of good will anywhere 
in the world. 

This is the thread which rus 
through the Salisbury book and dis 
tinguishes it from the other books 
written so far about Russia. [t's 
about 
American perspective. 


Russia, yes, but from ap 
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The Evolution of Diplomatic Method. 
By Harold Nicolson. 


Macmillan. 93 pp. $2.25, 


WITHIN the limited scope of these 
Oxford the eminent his- 
torian Sir Harold Nicolson reflects 
upon the virtues of the Old Diplo- 
macy and the sins of the New with 


lectures, 


authority, eloquence and humor. He 
provides a graceful account of how 
rulers and governments have, since 
the rise of the Greek city-states, de- 
veloped an orderly means of negoti- 
ating agreements and maintaining 
relations with one another. 

Error and misjudgment in foreign 
policy are, of course, the main source 
of trouble. But after 1919, says Sir 
Harold, matters were made worse by 
the way in which policy was framed 
and executed. Open diplomacy has 
been our undoing—the attempt to 
apply to external affairs the ideas 
which characterize liberal democracy 
on the domestic 
“American method,” one bequeathed 
hy Woodrow Wilson. 


scene. It is an 


this. of 
course. Yet. the best of cases should 


There is much truth in 
not be overstated, and the twentieth 
century, to whose confusion Wood- 
row Wilson contributed, was not in- 
Wilson. The American 
people were not the only ones to 
demand open diplomacy; the League 
Covenant for which their President 
fought was Anglo-French rather than 
American in origin. Furthermore, 


vented by 


diplomacy by conference was, dur- 
ing the years of American isolation, 
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of the New Diplomacy 


Reviewed by Lionel Gelber 


Author, “Peace by Power,” “Reprieve 
from War.” “The American Anarchy” 


more a European than an American 
phenomenon. 
Wilson’s 


ice. as Sir Harold Nicolson knows 


Woodrow chief disserv- 
perfectly well, lay in his own self- 
righteous behavior rather than in 
the institution which he helped estab- 
lish: his insistence that he could 
speak for America when Americans 
wanted to have no voice; the way 
he extorted vital concessions from 
France without being able to deliver 
promised compensatory guarantees. 
Wilson, he deceived himself, 


misled But even the _ tech- 


when 

others. 
niques of diplomacy which he es- 
poused might have had a_ better 
chance if the American system at 
home had been capable of providing 
leadership. 

Indeed, Sir Harold may well be 
tilting at windmills. Closed diplo- 
macy was the product of a vanished 
social order; open diplomacy, which 
the Asian and Latin American coun- 
tries admittedly abuse sometimes at 
the United Nations, does provide 
them with a forum. We would have 
real cause for dismay if the weaker 
states, by their cabals and combines. 
committed serious harm where good 
might otherwise be done: in fact. 
the decisions of power still rest else- 
where. The totalitarian regimes, right 
and left, have, to be sure, disfigured 
open diplomacy more than Sir Har- 


old could have foreseen when he 


first indicted it in Peacemaking 1919, 
But would those regimes have been 
any more benevolent in its absence, 
or the world any better off? 

As the Nazi shadow loomed, Sir 
Harold may have regretted his share 
in furthering the campaign against 
the 1919 settlement. Though he never 
forgave Woodrow Wilson, he did 
not go along with those who played 
into Hitler’s hands by attributing to 
Versailles the new German menace: 
not for Nicolson was that philosoph 
of the Cliveden Set for which Arnold 
Toynbee became a mouthpiece, the 
appeasement doctrine to which E. Hl. 
Carr lent himself and of which John 
Foster Dulles was an American ¢t- 
ponent. The task of her partners, 
the United States let them 
down, was a hard one. Yet, they 
might still, but for a collective death- 
wish of their own, have preserved 


when 


the peace without her. 

How, then, shall we decide between 
Old Diplomacy and New? There i 
both. Amenities betwee 
governments are a gauge of civilia 
tion; in an age of totalitarian stale 


room for 


when no rooted value is safe, ever! 
form of interchange is bound to suf 
fer. Diplomacy by conference, col 
lective security, balance of power 
these are not mutually exclusive al 
ternatives. but modes of approach 
which complement each other in ® 
complex world. 
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fd, by Anne Freemantle. 
Noonday. 434 pp. $5.00. 





| READ somewhere a couple of 
years ago that our master Auden was 
about to publish a book of miscella- 
neous musings called simply Thinks. 
I's a perfect title, and the book 
vould certainly be a fascinating one, 
for it would probably draw upon 
that enormous reservoir of reviews. 
prefaces, essays. lectures and obiter 
sripta which his “thinking type” 
genius, though sworn to Poesy, has 
been shedding these 25 years. 

I bring this up not only to remark 
from the floor that the book is long 
overdue, but because, in my imagi- 
nary version of its contents, a sub- 
tantial section will deal with the 
these 
“visionary novels” of George Mac- 
donald belong, and which in_ his 
introduction Auden calls dream lit- 
erature. | don’t think any contem- 
porary, not C. S. Lewis. not even 
Walter de la Mare, has written more 
persistently or with greater insight 
about this whole wing of writing 
than Auden. Much of his own poetry, 
fom The Orators to The Age of 
Anxiety, belongs to its ranks; and I 
can think of at least a dozen of his 
prose pieces, from his analysis of the 
ietective story to his study of Don 
Quixote, which speculate on one or 


ort of literature to which 
















another of its aspects. Since any 
appreciation of Macdonald presup- 
poses a taste for its virtues and limi- 
lations, I would like to draw one of 
\uden’s overly neat lines down the 
middle of the blackboard and try 
\ define them. 

Dream literature includes every- 
thing which looks at human experi- 
ence from the sky. It sees with the 
farsighted vision of the mythopoetic 
imagination, stylizing, diagraming, 
and generally tidying the scene in 
© same way the view from an air- 
plane does. The result is parables, 
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The Visionary Novels of George Macdonald. 


Realism in Dream Literature 





Reviewed by Robert Phelps 


Contributor to “New Republic,” “Yale Review,” 
“Hudson Review” and other magazines 


allegories, fables, fairy tales, which 
concentrate on types, significant ges- 
tures, meaningful acts, and remove 
everything else. The hero, as Auden 
points out, is distinguished by the 
fact that “his nature is independent 
of history.” No matter what hap- 
pens to him, he remains the same. 
He is more generic than particular. 
Like Don Giovanni, Li’] Abner, or 


and Tom 


Rakewell. he is the incarnation of 


Auden’s own Airman 
an idea, which wholly contains him. 

Opposed to dream literature is 
everything that looks at human ex- 
perience from approximately six feet 
above the ground. It sees with the 
nearsighted vision of the witness- 
bearing imagination, scrutinizing. 
detailing, and generally complicat- 
ing the scene in the same way a close- 
up in a mirror does. The result is 
diaries, letters, lyric poetry, and that 
messiest of literary packages, the 
novel, all of which concentrate on a 
very personal “I,” private preju- 
dices, self-conscious questions, and 
tend to smudge everything else. The 
hero is distinguished by the fact that 
he is at stake every waking moment, 


and vulnerable to everything that 


happens to him. He may be the in- 
carnation of an idea, but, like Ham- 
let, Mrs. Dalloway, or the thoughtful 
first-person who writes the Bucolics 
in Auden’s new book of poems, the 
idea is contained in him, and his 
human compound includes any num- 
ber of others. 

George Macdonald is _ probably 
best known today as the author of 
At the Back of the North Wind and 
books” 
adults go on reading. But when he 
died in 1905 he had also written 
naturalistic novels, dramatic verse. 
and such stories as the two which 
Anne Freemantle now calls “vision- 
ary novels.” I think “novels” is a 


similar “children’s which 


misnomer. Fantasies, or plain tales, 
or even Auden’s pet epithet, heroic 
quests, would have been less mislead- 
ing. Both are about young men whom 
“the Pantocratic Riddle—Who are 
you and Why?” has set off in search 
of greater realities, and both are, as 
Bunyan said, “delivered under the 
similitude of a dream.” One is called 
Lilith, the other Phantastes, and the 
dominant influences are Poe’s night- 
mares and Novalis’s conviction that 
“our life is no dream, but it ought 
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DREAM LITERATURE coxnve 


to become one.” What makes them 
readable is Macdonald’s exceptional 
gift for dream realism. Many writ- 
ers can make up dreams. Very few 
can make their dreams, as we read 
them, as real as our own. 

As for dream literature in general, 
I have always suspected that a pref- 


erence for it, especially one as 
ingeniously argued as Auden’s, 
amounts to the sort of nostalgia to 
be simpler than we are which can 
at once flatter our complexity and 
relieve us of facing up to it. How 
nice, how soothing, to identify with 


heroes as coherent as Sherlock 








Holmes and as _ single-minded g 
Prince Tamino, neither of whom 
ever looked into his shaving mirroy 
to find several selves scowling back, 
On the other hand, how pharasaie, 
how presumptuous, to raise the issue, 
The truth is, I simply prefer diaries 
to dreams, no matter whose. 















The Economics of Recession and Recovery. 


By Kenneth D. Roose. 
Yale. 280 pp. $4.00. 


FOR ROUGHLY one hundred years, 
economists have probed the mystery 
of the business cycle. Theories have 
proliferated in astounding number, 
and empirical studies—stimulated by 
America’s greatest student of busi- 
ness cycles, the late Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell—have also abounded. The Eco- 
nomics of Recession and Revival is 
a book in the latter tradition. It 
examines in minute detail, and with 
considerable technical skill, the re- 
cession and revival of 1937-1938. 

The conclusions reached are not 
startling. Essentially, this study docu- 
ments and substantiates the more 
generally held opinions of econo- 
mists concerning the causal factors 
at work in this period. The segment 
of economic history described, how- 
ever, is of unusual and timely sig- 
nificance. It recalls the principal 
problems and policies of the New 
Deal—many of which, though in 
altered form, are still with us. 

New Deal programs beginning in 





How Recovery Was Set Back 


Reviewed by Melville J. Ulmer 


Chairman, Department of Economics, 
the American University 


1933 had succeeded in reducing un- 
employment from about 12 million 
to roughly 6 million in early 1937. 
Fundamental to this improvement 
were rising expenditures on public 
works and a slowly advancing Gov- 
ernment deficit, coupled with easy 
money. But in 1936 and 1937 prices 
were rising appreciably. Although 
unemployment was still deplorably 
high, concern over inflation pre- 
vailed. The highly vocal impatience 
of business with an unbalanced pub- 
lic budget grew to a deafening pitch. 
The brain trust acted accordingly, 
albeit reluctantly. And the stage was 
set for the business decline which 
occupies Professor Roose’s study. 
Reserve requirements of the banks 
were increased, interest rates were 
heightened, and the fiscal policies of 
the Federal Government were re- 
versed. Taxes were boosted and the 
rising trend of public spending halt- 
ed. The Federal deficit was elimi- 
nated—and, with it, recovery. There 
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were other factors in operation, to 
be sure, but there can be little doubt 
that, if the Government had expanded 
its “pump-priming,” business actiy: 
ity would have continued upward. 
In any event, in late 1936 and early 
1937 money was swbtracted from the 































stream of purchasing power by pub & This 
lic authority, and subsequently in J travelin 
comes dropped and so did profit [& France. 
prospects, investment, _ residential tal ball 
construction and retail sales. tamer ty 

The “soundness” of the dollar she mai 
was enhanced, for prices tobogganel Jf she goes 
in late 1937. But unemployment J end on 
swiftly grew to 10 million. It ties the 
mained above 6 million until 1941 Jj ball—an 

It might appear that the 1937-1933 ff explodin 
recession was Government-sponsore. J Ben E 
Superficially, it was. But the New f vivid ter 
Deal was faced with the strenuow Jj lor Alan 
opposition of the business commu ff the cir 
nity. In addition, it was balked bys ff Jourdan 
formidable problem in the technique ff power th 
of economic planning. Typically, ® ff the bea 
the American economy nears full en & tiger-tan 
ployment, inflationary tendencies d JJ ad inne 
velop, as they did in 1936 and eat ff %l, so t 
1937. The dilemma is how to poll po } 
off the grease without losing tlt rremlig 
bacon, how to push back prices with J Te ores 
out also lowering incomes and et A sym 
ployment. This is a poser not yé sae’, by 
solved, within the framework of 0 Pid og 
ventional controls, by either eco! Jf nos Come! 
mists or public administrators. Nor bet 
does anything in Professor Roos va Burros 





factual account of the events in 193i. 
1938 seem to offer a solution. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Hits and Misses 
On the Main Stem 


SHIPLEY 


matic illustration of the idea that 
one cannot escape one’s fate. There 
isan old story of a man who, seeing 
Death in the marketplace of Bagh- 
iad, takes horse and flees at once to 
Samarkand. After the man has left, 
Death remarks: “I was surprised to 
ve him here; I have an appoint- 
ment with him tonight in Samar- 
kand.” 

This notion is brought to life in a 
traveling circus in the South of 
France. Sourab Kayam, in his crys- 
tl ball, gives the beautiful tiger- 
lamer two views of her future: one if 
she marries a juggler, the other if 
she goes off with a millionaire. Both 
end on an exploding ship. She mar- 
ties the magician with the crystal 
ball—and their lives end on the 
exploding ship. 

Ben Edwards has given this tale a 
tivid tent setting, about which direc- 
tor Alan Schneider keeps the life of 
the circus swirling. But Louis 
Jourdan is too gentle to convey the 
power the magician should have, and 
the beauty of Jan Ferrand as the 
tiger-tamer is not matched by grace 
ind inner fire. The playing is exter- 
tal, so the director has had to resort 


eieiey 


reer 
Tonight in Samarkand. By Jacques Deval and 
ten Semple Jr. Presented by Bruce Becker and 
me E. Miller, At the Morosco Theater. 
on Is Always Greener, By Sholom Alei- 
pny resented by Russell-Farrow Productions. At 
pee National Theater. 

Directed age of Venice. By William Shakespeare. 
Shakes Y Marjorie Hildreth. Presented by the 
he earewFights. At the Jan Hus Auditorium, 
Doeuad mn Is Light Enough. By Christopher Fry. 
wine Co y Guthrie McClintic. Presented by Kath- 
Tages mell and Roger L, Stevens. At the ANTA 
‘Silk ‘Stock 
Book by G od 


| ea IN SAMARKAND! is a dra- 


6s. Music and lyrics by Cole Porter. 

Abe B eorge S. Kaufman, Leueen MacGrath and 

Ninotehe ew’: ‘Suggested by Melchior Lengyel’s 

Ll ~y ro pl ad Feuer. Dances by Eugene 

iperil Theatr y Feuer and Martin. At the 
top. By William I. Di d b 

Carman . illiam Inge. Directed by Harold 
* nied by Robert Whiteh 

L. Stevens, in Mezte = itehead and Roger 
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to external devices to bolster it. Yet, 
all the stir of circus folk, all the 
eerie music that announces the two 
visions of the future, cannot compen- 
sate for this major lack. Lesser fig- 
ures are more appealing: Rosemary 
Prinz as the magician’s naive, ador- 
ing niece; Michael Gorrin, as the 
manager who drifts in with con- 
tracts; Theodore Bikel, as the police 
inspector who drifts in with hand- 
cuffs. Jacques Deval is an intelligent 
playwright, who has given bright 
glintings of dialogue to facets of the 
thought; the play is provocative but 
could itself have benefited from 
happier gazing into the crystal ball. 

There is also much of interest in 
the first play of Maurice Schwartz’s 
season, Sholom Aleichem’s Ji’s Hard 
to Be a Jew, wrought into only 
occasionally amusing English as 
The Grass Is Always Greener.” This 
is a picture of the adventures of a 
Russian Christian who, on gradua- 
tion from his Gymnasium in 1905, 
takes the place of a Jewish class- 
mate. Gentlemen’s Agreement, and 
one aspect of Brigadoon, have ac- 
customed us to such changes, but this 
earlier work is still entertaining as 
well as thought-evoking. Maurice 
Schwartz is very natural as the man 
in whose house the pseudo-Jew 
boards, and, while his wife overacts. 
Michael Tolan and Martin Brooks 
are pleasantly contrasted as the two 
transposed young men. It is unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Schwartz is both direc- 
tor and actor, for the one gets in the 
way of the other. We would be more 
sanguine if he were to take direc- 
tion in his coming products, Mol- 
iere’s Miser and Shakespeare’s Lear. 


Excellence of direction helps make 
the Jan Hus House production of 
The Merchant of Venice* the most 
exciting that New York has seen in 
many seasons. With fluid use of the 
large stage, the characters manage 
to stress the romantic and comic 
aspects of the play while keeping 
Shylock (as our age demands) a 
sympathetic figure. Shylock himself 
is played intelligently but without 
emotional depth; Clarence Derwent 
should have been in this production. 
And Robert Cass, excellent as Sir 
Toby Belch in the recent Twelfth 
Night, by his very bulk forces an 
erring interpretation of the clown, a 
galloping Gobbo. The rest of the 
cast, however, maintain the appropri- 
ate mood, especially Earle Hyman in 
his brief caricature as the Prince of 
Morocco, and Laurinda Barrett as 
Portia. Miss Barrett brings both 
charm and intelligence to her role, 
with—when needed—resources of 
deeper emotion and integrity; she 
enriches the evening. Charles Aid- 
man makes almost a bravo, a young 
and fetching Douglas Fairbanks, out 
of Bassanio; and the tilted hat and 
cocked head of Robert Baines as 
Antonio, belying his melancholy, 
help the present Merchant to offer 
bargain fare indeed. 

The production of Christopher 
Fry’s The Dark Is Light Enough* 
proved most disappointing in its un- 
imaginative direction. Tyrone Power 
scarcely more than reads his lines; 
the beautiful Katharine Cornell stirs 
no faint flicker of emotion; only 
Arnold Moss infuses life into his 
role, its early reluctant ruthlessness, 
its later poignant withdrawal. Fry’s 
play, rewarding but undramatic 
reading, requires more sensitive han- 
dling to give it fire onstage. 

Perhaps Fry set his story in the 
Hungarian rebellion of 1848 because 
that struggle is so remote that its 
particular incidents—almost choco- 
late-soldiery in themselves—should 
not move us from our pondering of 
the universal thought. This is mainly 
drawn through the contrast of the 
Countess Rosmarin Ostenburg and 
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her one-time son-in-law, Richard 
Gettner. The Countess thinks always 
of others; Gettner is completely self- 
absorbed. So much is this true that, 
when the Countess shelters Gettner 
from his Austrian foes, he takes it as 
a sign that she loves him. Instead, 
she believes in the dignity of all 
human beings: she is a living exam- 
ple of the respect each person should 
have for every other, to give him his 
chance to take up the challenge of 
life. With Fry’s poetic expression, a 
poetically imaginative’ production 
might make a commanding drama. 

There is little scope for hatred in 
America, and we as a people hate 
neither heartily nor long. Our vitu- 
peration may be strong, but our 
satire is seldom bitter; a smiling 
Gilbert is more at home amidst us 
than a scowling Swift. The best 
satire comes, indeed, from those who 
can see the good points as well as 
the bad in their victim. 

This thought 
merry romp that Silk Stockings’ has 
with the Soviet Union, poking a pert 
finger of fun into the flabby midriff, 
laying 
weaknesses of the Soviet system, but 


arises from the 


neatly bare the essential 
without any of the fanaticism that 
marks the usual picture of Russia 
today. One would like to think that 
this is the kind of satire about them- 
selves which the Russians could pro- 
duce if they had. or were allowed to 
have, a sense of humor about their 
own government. Silk Stockings is a 
most amusing satire, as well as a 
lively and musical 
comedy. 

Reversing the usual process, the 


light-flowing 


musical acknowledges its source in 
the Greta Garbo film Ninotchka, 
though it travels far from that 
source. The basic idea holds: A 
great Russian composer, lingering in 
to return to 


Paris, is summoned 


Soviet Russia. His manager has 
planned an American tour. Three 
agents are sent to induce the reluc- 
tant Russian to return; when they 
in turn dally in the delights of Paris, 
a genuine, tough Commie is dis- 


patched to fetch them all. This tough 
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Commie happens to be a female, 
Ninotchka. She and the American 
fall in love. 

This pattern, you observe, gives 
wide scope for action. There are 
scenes in Moscow—where responsi- 
bility for misfortune runs rapidly 
down the ranks; where the commis- 
sar, wishing to check on his possible 
successor, sends for the latest 
“Who’s Still Who”; 
artists lend their fifth of a room for 
a jam session before the roomful 
escapes on a plane for the U.S.A. 


where some 


There are also scenes of the three 
Moscowteers enjoying gay Paree: of 
the sternly official Ninotchka soften- 
ing to silk and sex; of an American 
star come to Paris to make her first 
independent picture, with “glorious 
Technicolor, wide-spreading Cinema- 
scope, and Stereophonic Sound.” 
The team of George S. Kaufman, 
Leueen MacGrath and Abe Burrows 
has kept the dialogue speedy and 
crisp, and the situations both amus- 
ing and accurately aimed at the 
weaknesses of the Soviet regime. 
Some of the gags are old stories 
“switched,” but the turn is clever: 
“Didn’t you know Prokofieff was 
dead?” “I didn’t even know he was 
arrested.” Cole Porter, with swirling 
music, carries us in various moods 
of song: Ninotchka’s early theory 
about love: “It’s a chemical reaction. 
that’s all!”: the amorousness of the 
American star as her motion-picture 
version of Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
turns into a tale of “that wench” 
Josephine; the greeting of the French 
comrades to the Russians, “Hail, 
Bibinski!”—then the Russians’ hike 
toward “Siberia”; and the requisite 
tuneful sentiment: “Paris Loves Lov- 
ers,” “Satin and Silk,” and “Silk 
Stockings.” The dancers are lovely, 
and are given good things to do. 
Gretchen Wyler has fetching wiles 
as the movie star. Hildegarde Neff 
grows enchanting before our eyes as 
the merely female Ninotchka be- 
comes feminine. Don Ameche sur- 
prises us with his ease in the Ameri- 
can’s role, and the rest of the cast 
swing gaily along. It is manifestly 


and deservedly clear that there yjj 
be a long run on Silk Stockings, 
The author of the prize-winning 
turned out something 
more acceptable in Bus Stop,* which 
excellent directing and acting tum 
into a vivid experience. The play 
itself goes back to the Bret Harte 


Picnic has 


tradition of the man of common day 
who is really the salt of the earth, the 
bum or roughneck who is really 
diamond in the rough. We watch the 


common man—and his 


female 
counterpart—in a bus-stop restau- 
rant in a small Kansas town, fron 
1 to 5 A.M. of a snowbound night, 

We see the good-hearted woma 
who runs the place, though for much 
of the time she is upstairs in bed 
with the bus-driver. We watch the 
adolescent girl who is her assistan! 


fall for the 


who 


vagabond “professor” 
quotes Shakespeare between 
drinks, dates the child for the week- 
end in the city, then (after we hav 
learned that he is being watched a 
a corrupter of children) sweetly of 
his own accord tells her not to met 
him. We observe the bearded sherif, 
the kindliest soul that ever knocked 
down a cowboy. Mainly, we watch 
the rodeo champion cowboy, with 
the cheap-night-club singer he has 
shanghaied to take to his Montana 
ranch and make her his bride. When 
she tells him of her checkered pas. 
he confides that he is virgin enough 
for the two. 

Harold Clurman has staged @l 
this golden sentiment so natural 
that even the falling snow outside 
(onstage, of course) cannot dim it 
glad glowing. Elaine Stritch as the 
restaurant owner, Phyllis Love # 
the little girl, and Kim Stanley 4 
the cabaret singer, all excellent, git 


their parts a patina of reality. Av 
thony Ross as the professor, La 
Polan as the sheriff, and Alber 
Salmi as the cowboy who can't 


derstand why everybody doesn't lo 


him, play well together and build @ 
series of sentimental sketches int0 ! 
delightful production. It is good 19 
see William Inge turning from the 
banal brute caricatures of Pic 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SHAPE 

[ was very interested to read Melvin J. Lasky’s 
weount of his visit to SHAPE and NATO 
(Inside SHAPE,” NL, February 28], and al- 
though, as Secretary-General of NATO, I can- 
wot fully subscribe to all of his ideas, I found 
them most stimulating. 


Paris (Lord) Ismay 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


While reading this week’s New LEapER, a 
jngtecurring uneasiness within me suddenly 
took definite, conscious shape. In today’s serious 
hooks and magazines, the problems of various 
gheres of interest and partisan groupings are 
dudied, analyzed and reported with thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm. But the most important 
wit of all is slighted and passed over—I mean, 
of course, the human individual. 

| think, therefore, that it would be well for 
you to develop a new department which con- 
centrated on this problem. 

San Diego Joun MELVIN RICKETSON 


BEN-GURION 


My attention has been drawn to a letter by 
David Ben-Gurion which appeared in the Oc- 
tober 25, 1954 New Leaver. Mr. Ben-Gurion 
aserts that my “interview” with him in the 
Reporter of April 27, 1954 misquoted him and 
that “not a single statement attributed to [him] 
is correct.” 

May I point out that what I published in the 
Reporter was not an interview with Mr. Ben- 
Gurion but two articles with my impressions 
on Israel; I illustrated certain points by three 
extremely brief references to him. One of these 
quoted Mr. Ben-Gurion’s words on the “root- 
lessness” of non-Zionist Jews and his rather 
bitter attacks on them. Not only is this quota- 
tion completely accurate, but anyone familiar 
with Mr. Ben-Gurion’s recent writings will at 
once recognize it as such; he has made the same 
altacks in his own published articles. Similarly, 
Mr. Ben-Gurion’s strictures on Jewish writers for 
hot writing in Hebrew are not only authentic 
but so true to character that I do not see what 
sound he may have for denying them. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion denies specifically the words 
about Lenin which I attributed to him. I quoted 
him as saying that “Lenin was the one man who 
had a chance to save the world but missed his 
*pportunity.” This is literally what he said 
a he related to me and to my wife his visit 

oscow in the early 1920s. He explained to 

Us that in his view Lenin missed his oppor- 
oo he failed to come to terms with 
: re Democratic parties of the West. Is 
e that Mr. Ben-Gurion, on second 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


thought, reached the conclusion that this was 
an unguarded statement? 

Mr. Ben-Gurion says that my “entire descrip- 
tion of Israel’s spiritual climate is a biased, 
shallow piece of cheap anti-Zionist propaganda.” 
I am no Zionist. But the main point of my 
articles was to explain why someone who, like 
myself, was a strong anti-Zionist over many 
years could not maintain the old anti-Zionist 
attitude any longer. Incidentally, Davar, the 
organ of Mr. Ben-Gurion’s party, saw fit to 
reproduce large parts of my Reporter articles. 
Was Davar perhaps surreptitiously engaging in 
“cheap anti-Zionist propaganda”? 

Coulsdon, England Isaac DEUTSCHER 


HELP WANTED 


The Fund for the Republic is sponsoring a 
study which will objectively attempt to examine 
and evalute the impact of the Communist party 
on the American labor movement. 

We are currently trying to obtain important 
materials relevant to such a study. In particular, 
we are anxious to locate a complete file of the 
Party Organizer, and any other internal party 
bulletins or communications relating to their 
trade-union activities. In addition, we have had 
some difficulty locating Communist party mate- 
rials used in attempts to capture control of 
various AFL and CIO unions. 

We would appreciate it if readers of THE 
New Leaper who possess such material or know 
of its whereabouts would contact us at: Fund 
for the Republic, 412 West 110th Street, New 
York City. If they prefer, they can call RIver- 
side 9-7182. 
New York City WittiaAM M. GoLpsMItTH 

We are preparing a study on Communism 
and the churches, sponsored by the Fund for 
the Republic, and would like to contact anyone 
possessing information on: 

1. Documented evidence of actual Communist 
attempts to infiltrate the churches or make use 
of clergymen — Protestant, Catholic, Eastern 
Orthodox, or Jewish. 

2. Examples of false and irresponsible charges 
of Communist influence on religion in America. 

We would appreciate it if persons with such 
information would contact us at: 500 West 
122nd Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

New York City Rate Lorp Roy 
Paut A. CARTER 


HOOVER 


How touching it was to find several writers 
in your March 7 “Dear Editor” column rushing 
to the defense of dear, poor Herbert Hoover! 
In justifying the swinishness of Republican 
campaigning in the last elections, the writers 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS .. . 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaper. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself. Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
LEapER, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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Address 
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</ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


} Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Cente: 


“HIT THE DECK’”’ 


? in CinemaScope and Color starring 
* JANE POWELL - TONY MARTIN - DEBBIE REYNOLDS - WALTER PIDGEON 
VIC DAMONE - GENE RAYMOND - ANN MILLER - RUSS TAMBLYN 


Directed by ROY ROWLAND + Produced by JOE PASTERNAK + An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “SPRING RHYTHMS”—Gala new revue produced by 
Russell Markert, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax ! 


Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? 


At least 3 weeks’ notice is required for all changes of address. Include your 
old address—or address label. 


Subscription Department, New Leaper 
7 E. 15th Street, New York 3 

















DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


reached back 20 years to dig up the bogey of 
Charles Michelson. 

I do not recall just what Mr. Michelson gid 
when he “was masterminding the campaign ty 
discredit President Hoover and the Republican 
party in 1932.” But if he said that Mr. Hoov 
was incompetent and uncomprehending in th 
face of the Depression, that Mr. Hoover mise 
the public with silly platitudes and optimist 
lies when honesty and energy were required, 
that Mr. Hoover bungled and floundered whe 
action and intelligence were needed—if }, 
Michelson said all this, he was absolutely rigit, 

It is remarkable how mere longevity can wrap 
an egregious failure in the mantle of nobility 
and statesmanship. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BRAIN-WASHING 


It is strange that the two American prisoners 
“suddenly” released by Communist China, who 
mouth the Red claim that the country of ther 
imprisonment is a veritable paradise and the 
United States a vicious form of governmet, 
should want to return to the U.S. 

I would suggest that the American people 
raise a fund for the purpose of buying them: 
home either in Red China or in one of the other 
Communist countries. This would continue thei 
peace and joy. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRASSROOTS CONTACT 


While I find most New Leaner articles 1 
freshing, I deplore some of them. Nevertheles, 
I must applaud the democratic spirit whic 
obviously guides your selection, and I woull 
like to use your columns to discuss a problet 
that I consider very important. 

As an active member of the Labor party au! 
of my trade union, I am perturbed by the # 
parent lack of contact between the United States 
and Great Britain on the “grassroots” le. 
Local Labor parties and trade-union branche: 
are particularly ignorant of real conditions 
the U.S. 

The situation is still worse where leftwit 
youth is concerned. As Secretary of the Me 
chester Federation of the Labor Party Leag 
of Youth, I have observed that the Young (at 
munist League is always active in promotité 
delegations to and from the USSR. Thus 
youth on the Left always have a chance 0 # 
to Russia or some other Iron Curtain cou!” 
but only university students and the like 
go westward across the Atlantic. 

I can hardly believe that anyone is ss 
enough to think that the Labor party in Brie” 
is of no consequence, or that delegations ® 
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trade-union general secretaries are thoroughly 
representative of the rank-and-file. 

I look forward to the day when some enlight- 
ened body provides opportunities for young 
people in the British trade unions and Labor 
party to visit the United States. I foresee young 
people of both the great democracies crossing 
the Atlantic to visit the other country and 
cement ties. Unless this day arrives soon, Ameri- 
can labor and Government may regret the lack 
of attention they have paid to the predominantly 
anti-American youth of the British Labor party. 
Manchester, England Peter DoNOGHUE 


AMENDMENT 


May I make a slight correction in your item 
“Between Issues” of February 28. The class in 
which I am using THE New LEADER is a course 
entitled “Problems of Contemporary Life” re- 
quired of all candidates for the Doctor of 
Education degree. This degree is planned for 
administrators and others in the role of pro- 
fessional leadership as opposed to the Ph.D. 
planned for those who aim toward scholarship. 

The faculty of the School of Education be- 
lieve that those who look toward professional 
leadership must have some insight into the 
crucial issues of our time. The members of the 
class themselves agreed that THE New LEADER 
would be an admirable tool for this purpose. 
New York City Grorce E, AXTELLE 











SUPPORT YOUR 
COMMUNITY CHEST 








IN 62 COUNTRIES 


the fortnightly newsletter on world 
affairs, WORLD INTERPRETER, is 
highly valued for its unique informa- 
tion, its independence, its reliability. 

Published by WORLDOVER PRESS, 
now in its 21st year, at Wilton, Conn. 
Edited by Devere and Marie H. Allen. 
$4.00 per year. 


Ten cents will bring you 


A SAMPLE COPY 
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EXPLOSIVE 
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TEEN-AGE 
TERROR! \ 





THE SCREAM IN“ 
THE SCHOOLROOM! 
She was indiscreet 
enough to wear a 

tight skirt! 


M-G-M’s terrific timely 


BLACKBOAR 
JUNGLE 


starring 


Glenn FORD 
RAFAEL CAMPOS 


ANNE Louis 
FRANCIS - CALHERN 


STARTS SAT. MARCH 19th 
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| THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tue New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, THe New Leapex 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. 
N.Y.C, 
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LOVING CARE IS NEEDED 


WHEN YOU’RE 


There are so many ways to express your love for 
a child—amuse him, caress him, understand him, 
protect him... and drive well, with care. 

Why? 

Because more children 1 to 14 years old are killed 
as aresult of motor vehicle accidents than by polio, 
heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, or any of the 
most dreaded childhood diseases! 

Driving well isn’t easy. But it is so terribly im- 
portant. 

So, if only for this reason, take a fresh look at 


DRIVING, TOO 


yourself behind the wheel. It’s so important to be=) 
not just a good driver—but an expert. ‘ 


% 
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A GOOD PARENT 
IS A GOOD DRIVER 


An official public service message prepared by The Advertising © 
in cooperation with the National Safety Council. 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 











